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THE TEACHER AS COBBLER 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


TIME was when there was justification 
for the charge that teachers were inclined 
to think of themselves more highly than 
they ought to think. But at the present 
day, and particularly in the schools of 
these United States, there is little encour- 
agement for our instructors to develop a 
superiority complex. The school environ- 
ment would appear to exercise its influence 
in quite the opposite direction, so we no 
longer need a definite name for the exalted 
state of mind that used to mark the 
teacher. Lecturing half a century ago 
upon the pompous attitude that was even 
then supposed to mark our teachers, I sug- 
gested that they were being misled by what 
may be called the Gulliver fallacy. The 
implication was that the professional self- 
importance originated in the environment 
in which teachers lived, surrounded by 
immature little people. As Gulliver tow- 
ered over the Lilliputians, so the master 
lorded it over his small-fry pupils, and 
contracted the malady vulgarly known as 
**swelled head.’’ 

But this predisposition to the malady no 
longer exists in its virulent form. The 
teacher is not now the professional solitary 
that circumstances made him in the old 
days. He mixes freely with his fellows, 
and even within school walls he is no 


longer the isolated adult he used to be. 
The gulf between teacher and pupil no 
longer exists, and during school hours 
there is a genial social relationship among 
the people in the classrooms. 

The change is certainly to be welcomed ; 
but all the same there remains the possi- 
bility and the desirability of a justifiable 
feeling of dignity in the profession, a sort 
of wholesome feeling of importance that 
forms a complex in the teacher mind, with- 
out the reproach that the psychoanalysts 
have unfortunately attached to that term. 
It is all to the good when the teacher hon- 
estly realizes the importance of his job. 
It is only the weaker brethren that allow 
this realization to ferment into the frothy 
acid of superiority. 

But even the frothiest among them ree- 
ognize the need for good material to work 
upon. In the bragging of Holofernes that 
follows I have taken the liberty of italiciz- 
ing certain words; but the fact that the 
words were put into the schoolmaster’s 
mouth proves that he recognized the need 
for good pupils. 

Mehercle, if their sons be ingenious, they shall 
want no instruction; if their daughters be capable, 
I will put it to them. 


Rather to our surprise we find that the 
sober and capable John Amos Comenius 


[ 





makes an even bolder claim than Shakes- 


peare’s clownish schoolmaster. On _ the 
grandiloquent title page of ‘‘The Great 
Didactie’’ we find Comenius saying that 
the book sets forth ‘‘The Whole Art of 


Teaching all Things to all Men, so that 
the entire Youth of both Sexes, none being 


excepted, shall Quickly, Pleasantly and 
Thoroughly become learned in the 
Sciences, pure in Morals,’’ ete., ete. 
Reflection, however, or maybe it was 
bitter experience, showed him better 


things, and in the text he makes the cau- 
tious exception: ‘‘We promise, then, such 
a system of education that all the young 
shall those to 
God has denied understanding 


whom 
Here 


he seems to have anticipated the truth 


be edueated ( except 


afterwards expressed by the German poet: 


stupidity the gods themselves 
It was not that the good 


Against 
are powerless.’ 
bishop had a low view about the prestige 
of the schoolmaster, as clearly proved by 
his naive comparison of the master moving 
among his schoolboys ‘‘as the sun moves 


among the planets.’’ It was merely that 


he realized that there are limits to the 
power of the educator. 
Comenius’ fundamental faith in the 


efficacy of his craft is shown by the meta- 
phor in which he describes the school as 
If the 
“a forging place of 


officina hominum. school may be 


fittingly described as 
humanity,’’ ‘‘a workshop where men may 
be welded into shape,’’ there can be little 
doubt about the high standing of the edu- 
eator. He ranks with deity, albeit he 
functions in a narrower sphere. 

This function of shaping humanity is a 
favorite idea among thoughtful teachers, 
sometimes 


delicately suggested, 


George Eliot illustrates the 


often 
boldly stated. 
point in the paragraph in ‘‘Adam Bede’’ 
about the kindly yet severe old schoolmas- 
ter, Bartle Massey: ‘‘Ay, Ay,’’ muttered 
the schoolmaster as Adam disappeared; 
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**there stalking along—stalking 


along 


you go, 
but you wouldn’t have been what 
you are if you hadn’t had a bit of old lame 
Bartle inside you.’’ 

Even the gentle Whittier puts similar 
the mind of the amiable 
°° At Close.’’ 


The idea is set forth in the quatrain: 


thoughts into 


schoolma’am of his School 


One knew sculptor knows 


When, plastic to 


the joy the 
his lightest touch, 
His clay-wrought model slowly grows 


To that fine grace desired so much. 


The poem ends on a modestly self-asser- 
the 
mistress’ old pupils who reach distinction, 
Whittier concludes: 


tive note; for, referring to school- 


And when the world shall link your names 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 


And proudly whisper: These are mine. 


Vineent Bourne, an old schoolmaster 
who taught during the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century at Westminster 


School, carried this idea to the extent of 
erediting Sir Isaae Newton’s Dame-Sehool 
the 


turned out to be. 


Mistress with making scientist 


the man he 
wrote in Latin, but Charles Lamb paid him 


great 


Bourne 


the compliment of translating his lines 


into English verse, as thus: 


Great Newton’s self, to whom the world’s in 
debt, 

Owed to schoolmistress sage his Alphabet; 

And quickly wiser than his teacher grown, 

Discovered properties to her unknown; 

Of A plus B, or minus, learned the use, 

Known quantities from unknown to educe; 

And made—no doubt to that old Dame’s sur- 
prise— 

The Christ-cross-row his ladder to the skies, 

Yet whatso’er geometricians say, 


Her lessons were his true PRINCIPIA. 


But a living writer has thrown aside all 
these more or less elusive references, has 
come out into the open, and definitely gives 
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us some verses in which the man-making 
ideal is definitely proclaimed. Mr. C. S. 
Holder, himself a schoolmaster, has pub- 
lished in a London magazine (The Teach- 
ers’ World) a set of verses boldly headed, 
‘‘The Schoolmaster’’: 


Sail your argosies far and near; 
Build a highway and harvest a fen, 
Raise your derricks and rig your gear— 
3ut I make men. 


Toil at the loom, the bench, the mart, 
Wield a hammer, or write with a pen, 

Mine is to fashion the human heart— 
For I make men. 


Of babies born and of cradled joys, 

Of lads that look with a wakening ken, 
Of God’s own infinite files of boys— 

Do I make men. 


When as a scroll the land and sea 
Pass, and the books be opened, then 
God in mercy be kind to me— 
For I made men. 


One does not know exactly what to make 
of the last two lines; are they a claim for 
honor, or a plea for forgiveness? The tone 
of the verses as a whole suggests the claim, 
and on inquiry of the poet himself, I find 
that he had no idea of asking pardon for 
his man-making activities. 

This licking into shape is not confined 
to the teacher side of the educational 
process. The secondary men-teachers of 
England have no great faith in training 
for their profession, and avoid such train- 
ing as far as they can. What happens of 
course is that they pass dfrectly from uni- 
versity to the classroom where they start 
teaching as best they can. The first year 
or two are usually stormy. A brilliant 
young writer in Punch has some verses 
in which he gives a lurid picture of the 
disastrous experiences of an untrained 
teacher of this kind, but finishes up with 
the quotation: 


But now the scene is somewhat changed, 
His past is growing dim: 
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He’s making men of boys, because 


They ’ve made a man of him. 


So far a fairly good case has been made 
out for the teacher as man-maker. But a 
certain flaw in the argument makes its 
appearance. We need not question the 
teacher’s sincerity, nor his skill. Yet he 
can not justly claim to be a real man- 
maker. The trouble arises not in the 
teacher himself, but in the material with 
which he works. In order to be a real 
maker of men the teacher would require 
to have untainted raw material. In point 
of fact this is never attainable. If it is 
asked at what stage the teacher would need 
to begin his man-making if he is to be 
successful, the usual answer is, ‘‘in the 
cradle.’ 
back. Froebel would make the starting 
Obviously the 


> But some would go even farther 


point the Annunciation. 
professional educator can not begin even 
at the cradle, much less at the earlier 
period. He must take the pupil as pre- 
sented to him. Even if the educator could 
begin at the cradle, he would not find per- 
fectly unmodified material. When the 
new-born baby comes into its world, that 
William James describes as a ‘‘big, boom- 
ing buzzing confusion,’’ it brings with it, 


se 


along with the ‘‘clouds of glory’’ that 
Wordsworth insists upon its trailing be- 
hind it, a whole tiresome battery of biases, 
tendencies and what not, grouped under 


‘ 


the controversial term ‘‘instincts.’’ Thus 
the eradle is filled with restricting forces 
before the teacher can get near it. Then 
mothers and nurses and aunts, not to speak 
of indulgent grandparents, work their will 
on the youngster before he comes to school, 
so the teacher may be pardoned if he feels 
inclined to take up the attitude that he is 
an instructor rather than an educator, and 
therefore not to be held responsible for the 
sort of man the boy turns out to be. 

The professional teacher finds himself in 
a strait between two. If all babies are 
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born good, as Lord Palmerston used to say, 
and if Bias of Priene was right in his say- 
ing that won him his place among the 
seven wise men of Greece—Most men are 
bad—it is not to be wondered at that teach- 
ers decline to be responsible for the inter- 
vening period with its disastrous result. 
We are told that in Old China parricide 
was regarded with horror, and that those 
guilty of the crime were executed in a 
rather ghastly way. So far we approve: 
but we are less complacent when we are 
told that the custom was to close the inci- 
dent by cutting off the head of the culprit’s 
schoolmaster. This seems to the teacher of 
to-day to be carrying to excess the prin- 
ciple of payment by results. Little won- 
der, then, that in view of the responsibility 
of teachers at the bar of public opinion, 
they should show themselves less eager 
than Comenius to raise the school to the 
rank of Officina Hominum. They may be 
willing to recognize the school as ‘‘a sort 
of’’ forging place of humanity, and to 
admit that they are ‘‘in a way’’ men-makers. 
But they are anxious that their handicaps 
should be recognized. Shoemakers can not 
be blamed if they are unable to make good 
shoes out of bad leather. This is not a case 
of bad workmen blaming their tools; work- 
man and tools are all right; it is the leather 
that is at fault. 

The truth is that the title Officina Homi- 
num claims too much. Teachers are not 
men-makers: they must content themselves 
with being men-menders. They are really 
cobblers of men. The name is an ugly one: 
but the matter may be set right by the 
judicious use of Latin. Let us eall the 
school Sarcinatorium Hominum. This looks 
as. well as the other; indeed, if the truth 
be told, it looks even better; and no one is 
ealled upon to translate it into the humble 
equivalent: Cobbling-shops of humanity. 

While the Latin may save our dignity, 
what of the truth obscured by the learned 
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name? What is the effect upon the teacher 
of realizing his reduction from the creative 
to the mending status? The first im- 
pression is almost invariably one of relief. 
The responsibility of man-making is more 
than an ordinary conscientious teacher 
should be called upon to bear. A collective 
responsibility that may be shared by a 
score of others is a much more tolerable 
professional burden. But the comfort 
arising from the fall to ecobbler’s estate 
brings with it a certain real temptation 
that the profession must take seriously. 
Perhaps the reader will pardon the fall 
from grace involved in dropping into 
slang, in view of the exceeding aptness of 
the phrase for our present purpose. The 
temptation can not be better expressed 
‘passing the buck.’’ 


‘ 


than in the words 

Once we have adopted the idea of col- 
lective responsibility we are only too apt 
to apply it liberally, and seek appropriate 
places to dump the blame. To atone for 
our slang, let us turn this time to Holy 
Writ for our illustration. There we find 
the case of the scapegoat, and too often we 
find teachers easing themselves of their 
burdens by transferring them to the back 
of that socially useful animal. On the gen- 
eral moral side there is no great danger in 
using the social scapegoat, for responsi- 
bility can be so widely distributed that no 
individual is likely to suffer—except the 
teacher himself. If he can throw off his 
responsibility on many goats—parents, 
nurse, fellow-pupils, relatives, playmates, 
tradesmen, policemen, story-books, cinemas 
—none of them feel the opprobrium very 
much. But the teacher’s own moral 
stamina may suffer from the resulting 
slackness. 

When the scapegoat principle is applied 
within professional limits in such a way as 
to bear upon school work, there is a very 
distinct danger of demoralization. There 
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is a tendency, of which most practical 
teachers have usually no difficulty in find- 
Each 
teacher is tempted to find fault with those 


ing examples, to pass the buck. 


below him in the chronological ladder. 
The university teacher is loud in his criti- 
cism of the bad preparation in the high 


The 


notoriously ‘‘ungrounded’’ in their sub- 


school. students sent to him are 


jects. The high-school teacher is quite as 
vigorous in his complaints of the prepara- 
tion given in the grades. The grade teach- 
ers in turn are vocal about the lack of ade- 
quate preparation in the infant schools and 
kindergartens. The truth is, 
that at each stage the teacher looks at the 


of course, 


situation from the standpoint of that stage, 
and in this he has justice on his side. It 
is the duty of another officer, the director 
of studies, under whatever name he is 
known, so to coordinate the work of the 
different stages as to secure that they shall 
fit in to each other. But it is also a part 
of his duty to instil into all the teachers 
the take 


account the functions of the various col- 


under his control need to into 
leagues in the school system whose work is 
in any way related to their own. Asa rule 
teachers find little difficulty in evaluating 


the work of others whose classes precede 
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their own: the difficulty arises in realizing 
for the 


and providing needs of classes to 
which their own pupils are to proceed 
There is a very real temptation for a 


teacher to concentrate attention on the 
immediate needs and interests of the class 
for which he is responsible, and every well 
disposed teacher will weleome any lie lp 1 
enabling him ‘‘to look before and after’’ 
the class work in which he is at any moment 
engaged. But while this practical aspect 
deserves and gets a good deal of attention 
the wider outlook is apt to be disregarded 
If we are not men-makers but only repair 
ers of men, we are apt to feel that our own 
little share in the process is not of mucl 
consequence. Some even go the length of 
making a virtue of their indifference. and 
say modestly that the little that they can 
do is of no importance. On this super- 
modesty they sometimes ride off in great 
comfort into the easy realms of irresponsi 
bility. Sometimes indeed they go out of 
their way to flout their colleagues whom 
they accuse of overestimating their impor- 
tance in the moral training of their pupils 
mean be 
that 


ness that makes moral training such a bore 


Surely there is a satisfactory 


tween callous indifference and fussi 


to the pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE LONDON SCHOOLS 
As far back as May, 1928, the London County 
Council agreed, subject to the approval of the 
Board of 
Day Training College to the University of Lon- 


Edueation, to transfer the London 
don as soon as possible after the establishment 
of the University Courts, and to consent to its 
subsequent removal to the university site in 
Bloomsbury, provided that the needs of the 
college were considered by the Senate when the 
allocations of the Bloomsbury site were made. 
The whole matter has been the subject of pro- 
tracted negotiations, but the board has now 
intimated to the council that the treasury is 


cost to the ex 
The board is 


therefore prepared to give its formal avree 


willing to meet the increased 


chequer of the transference 
ment to the proposal and make the necessary 
1932, 


provided reasonable progress has been made in 


readjustments in grants on September 1, 


the provision of the new buildings. 

In spite of the general decrease in the school 
population within the county, in three sub-dis 
triets extra school accommodation will be neces 
sary in the near future on account of projected 
or already undertaken developments in housin; 
In the 


first the council is providing for 295 tenements, 


All three districts are in South London 
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and are considering the provision of some 200 
more. This, on the assumption of 1.5 children 
per tenement, will entail the provision of 1,300 
additional school places. In the second area 
under consideration the council has decided to 
provide 660 tenements, but this will only neeces- 
sitate an addition of 500 school places, probably 
because schools in the neighborhood are not full 
In the third sub-district, which is on the boun- 
dary of the county, the council is providing for 
258 tenements, but the district is a growing one, 
so that an ultimate provision for 400 children is 
projected. 

Extra expenditure on building is also neces- 
sary in the sphere of technical education; in 
this ease Woolwich Polytechnie is asking for a 
eapital grant of £15,000 during the present tri- 
ennium. In spite of the moving out of the see- 
ondary school in 1928, the accommodation thus 
set free in the day time has been steadily ab- 
sorbed, and the governors have acquired a site 
to provide for an extension of the polytechnie. 
In addition to the growth in the number of stu- 
dents, negotiations are in progress with local 
employers for classes in gas-supply and gas- 
fitting and in automatie telephone work. In 
view of these favorable developments, the 
council has agreed to give the capital grant 
applied for by the governors. 

The question of establishing additional classes 
for unemployed young people in districts for 
which adequate provision has not already been 
made has been engaging the attention of the 
council, and subject to the Ministry of Labor 
agreeing to pay a grant of not less than 75 
per cent. of the cost incurred the council is pro- 
posing to provide facilities for the Shepherd's 
Bush district when the number of registered un- 
employed of both sexes is about 60. At present 
the number of girls does not justify the open- 
ing of a class, but the boys are to be catered 
for by special classes at the Hammersmith Con- 
The eost will be £230 for the 


present financial year, but some savings is to be 


tinuation Sehool. 


expected by the closing of classes for girls at the 
Battersea Day Continuation School and else- 
where. 

Up to July the number of necessitous children 
receiving meals in London schools was below the 
number in the corresponding weeks last year. 
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They have now risen to about 13,600 and up to 
November 6 remained remarkably steady around 
that figure; the corresponding numbers last year 
varied from 12,266 to 12,474. One of the 
barometers of the health and cleanliness of the 
child population of London is the number of 
verminous children who are yearly sent to the 
cleansing station. Last year the number of 
children for whom the council contracted to pay 
with the committee of the Wick head-cleaning 
center was reduced from 4,000 to 3,000. The 
actual number sent to the center during the year 
amounted to only 1,826. The couneil is there- 
fore reducing the guaranteed minimum for 3,000 


to 2,000. 


REVISION OF THE JUVENILE STAT- 
UTES OF MASSACHUSETTS 

EXTENSION of the juvenile court treatment of 
children to include those between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age among the youthful of- 
fenders treated on a non-criminal basis was 
recommended by the special State Commission 
of Massachusetts on laws relative to children in 
its report filed with the legislature. 

Further recommendations of the commission, 
S. Daily, inelude rais- 


y 


as summarized in the U. 
ing of the age for mothers’ aid from 14 to 16 
years, forbidding the marriage of those who 
have been adjudicated and are under treatment 
as feeble-minded, and further moving to meet 
the evil of so-called “baby farms” by extending 
the supervision and approval of the Department 
of Publie Welfare to include those foster homes 
which eare for any children from two up to 
seven years of age. Under existing law the 
licensing covers only homes earing for two or 
more children under two years of age for com- 
pensation. 

The better to protect children for whom adop- 
tion is proposed as well as safeguarding those 
who plan to adopt children, several radical 
changes are recommended, including the pro- 
posal that all petitions for the adoption of chil- 
dren under 14 years of age should be investi- 
gated so that the court may decide the petition 
on the basis of the full knowledge as to its de- 
sirability; the requirement that before a child 
under 14 years may be adopted he shall have 
resided with the petitioners for at least six 
months; and the further recommendation that 


ag 
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advertisements for adoption in the publie press 
shall be required to have the approval of the 
Department of Public Welfare. In an appendix 
to the report there are cited various examples of 
disastrous adoptions which would have been 
avoided by proper investigations. 

The commission also recommends certain 
changes in the marriage law, such as requiring 
proot of age, so as to combat the evils resulting 
from child marriages, and increased facilities 
for jnvestigation to enable the court, especially 
in uncontested divorce cases, to decide as to the 
proper custody of children of the parties. 

In order to more fully safeguard illegitimate 
and unfortunate children, various recommenda- 
tions for legislation are made, such as extending 
the privacy of hearings involving girls of juve- 
nile court age; eliminating all indications of 
illegitimacy from birth certificates of adopted 
children given new legal names; authorizing the 
examination of any problem child, upon request 
of the school authorities and parents; elimi- 
nating from juvenile court hearings any persons 
not directly interested in the case; forbidding 
newspapers to publish details concerning such 
hearings; and requiring that prompt notice of 
births of illegitimate children be given to the 
Department of Public Welfare by maternity 
hospitals. 

The commission also recommends the creation 
of an investigating commission of five members 
appointed by the governor, to consider the ad- 
visability of the establishment of specialized 
domestic relations or family courts; an investi- 
gation by the Department of Education as to 
extending supervision of mentally retarded chil- 
dren beyond school hours; and _ corrective 
amendments to the children’s laws to eliminate 
archaic terminology. 

Various other recommendations bear upon the 
problems of child labor, mentally handicapped 
children, and other phases of the commission’s 
duty, which was to “investigate the laws relative 
to dependent, delinquent and neglected children 
and children otherwise requiring special care.” 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
ScHOOL teachers, policemen assigned to traffic 
duty near schools and others who are active in 
safety work are saving the lives of 6,000 chil- 
dren a year and preventing the injury of many 
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thousands more, according to a statistical study 
just completed by Albert W. Whitney, associate 
general manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters of New York 
and vice-president in Charge of Education of 
the National Safety Council. 

From 1922 to 1928 the increase in accidental 
fatalities to adults was 32 per cent.; during this 
same period, which was the exact period during 
which intensive work in safety education has 
been carried on in the schools, the deaths of 
children increased for the first two years and 
then steadily decreased, the net result being an 
increase of 1/16 of 1 per cent. If the deaths of 
children had inereased at the same rate as that 
of adults, over 6,000 more children would each 
year be losing their lives than is now the case. 
In other words, over 6,000 children’s lives are 
being saved each year. 

In the ease of motor vehicle fatalities for the 
same period, the increase for adults has been 
over 100 per cent., and for children 23 per cent. ; 
the corresponding net saving of life in this field 
being over 3,000 children’s lives each year. 

A computation of automobile fatalities among 
a population of over 38 million for the years 
1927 to 1929 made by the National Safety 
Council shows for that period a 24 per cent. in- 
crease in deaths of adults, a 7 per cent. increase 
for children of pre-school age, and a 10 per 
cent. decrease for children of school age. The 
figures for New York City for this period are 
still more striking, the increase for adults being 
35 per cent.; for children of pre-school age 15 
per cent., with a decrease of 24 per cent. for 
children of school age. 

Figures recently compiled of all accidental 
fatalities in New York City for the years 1920 
to 1929 show for adults a steadily mounting 
percentage increase—that in 1929 being sixty 
per cent., with a steadily decreasing figure for 
children, a 28 per cent. decrease, for instance, 
in 1929, 

Figures from all parts of the country indicate 
the same general facts, that the accidental fatal- 
ities to adults are increasing and that the aeci- 
dental fatalities to children are decreasing. One 
of the few bright spots in the accident situation 
is this fact, that children are learning how to 
accommodate themselves to the dangers of mod- 


ern life. 
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“Similar reductions in the fatality rate among 
adults could undoubtedly be effected,” says Mr. 
Whitney, “if 
older people were available. 


the same means for educating 
Recent experi- 
ments by educators have shown that adults have 
approximately as good learning ability as chil- 
dren. This year the number of fatalities caused 
by aecidents will probably reach 100,000, the 
greatest single cause of dependency and desti- 
tution.” 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 
A NATIONAL Advisory Committee on the Edu- 
cation of Negroes has been formed by the Office 
of Edueation, according to an announcement 
made on December 22 by Seeretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. aie 
The general purpose of the committee will be 
to give advice and counsel with respect to 
policies to be pursued in connection with certain 
major problems and questions which will arise 
from time to time; and it is the hope that the 
members of this committee will serve as con- 
tact representatives in the various geographical 
centers in interpreting the needs of the race to 
the Office of Edueation and in turn the plans 
In addi- 


tion, Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the edu- 


and program of the office to the race. 


cation of negroes, hopes to secure expert advice 
and detailed suggestions on some of the more 
technical problems as they relate to the Negro. 

Members of the advisory committee are drawn 
from various sections of the United States, and 
represent various phases of education such as 
elementary education, secondary edueation and 
teacher preparation. The group ineludes class- 
room teachers as well as school administrators. 
Each one, however, is an expert in some par- 
ticular field of education. 

While being called upon as a body infre- 
quently, the opinion of the members of the 
committee will be sought more frequently by 
mail. This will be a rotating group, certain 
members of which will serve only while the 
special projects in which they are interested are 
being considered, others being added as new 
projects are started. 

Nominations for the personnel of this eom- 
mittee were mainly made by the officers of the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored 
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Schools. Other national educational bodies co- 
operating in the selection of the membership of 
the committee were: The Association of Colleges 
for Negro Youth; the National Association of 
Collegiate Deans and Registrars in Negro 
Schools, and the Conference of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges. While the personnel of the 
committee is composed of experts in the various 
fields of education, the services of the different 
members will not be confined within the limits 


The members of the com- 


of their specialties. 
mittee who represent the three fields of educa- 


tion which are to be emphasized are: 


Miss Fannie C. Williams, principal, Valena C. 
Jones Elementary School, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, and president of the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools. 

Fred MeCuistion, associate director, Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, Cotton States Building, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Dr. J. H. Dillard, president, John F. Slater Fund 
and Anna T. Jeanes Fund, Box 418, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

H. Council Trenholm, president, State Teachers 
College, Montgomery, Alabama, and chairman 
of the high-school division of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools. 

Garnet C. Wilkinson, first assistant superintendent 
of schools, Washington, D. C. 

W. A. Robinson, principal, Austin High School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

H. L. Trigg, 
Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Professor H. O. Cook, principal of the Lincoln 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Dean J. W. State Normal 

Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

Dr. Jane Ellen MeAllister, chairman of the de- 
partment of education, Miner Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Harry W. Green, professor of education, The West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West Vir- 
ginia. 

N. C. Newbold, director of the division of Negro 
education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

President B. F. Hubert, Georgia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for Negroes, Savannah. 
Dean D. O. W. Holmes, college of education, 

Howard University, Washington, D. C., and 
president of the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth. 
W. Florence, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and president of the National 


state inspector of Colored High 


Seabrook, School, 
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Association of Collegiate Deans and Registrars 
in Negro Schools. 

President John W. Davis, The West Virginia State 
College, Institute, West Virginia, and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Conference 
of Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 

President W. J. 
State College, Nashville, Tennessee, and retir 


Negro 


Hale, Agricultural and Industria! 

ing president of the Conference of 
Land-Grant Colleges. 

President Mordecai W. Johnson, Howard Univer 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

President John M. Gandy, Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

Dr. W. A. 
the American 
York, N. Y. 


Daniel, associate executive secretary of 


Missionary Association, New 


THE SCHOLASTIC RATING SYSTEM OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
THe Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has recently adopted for a trial period a schol 
astic rating system in order that parents and 
students may clearly understand the standards 
which govern the action of the faculty in judg 
ing a student’s record. This system is based 
on the results of three years’ experimental study 
of the reeords of recent classes. 
The seales of minimum scholastic standards 


provide for 
1. Immediately eliminating the student who 
completely neglects to take advantage of his 


educational opportunities ; 


2 


2. Warning and eventually eliminating the stu- 
dent who previously has been doing satisfac 
tory work, but who is now failing through 
lack of ability or loss of interest; 

3. Warning and eventually eliminating the stu 
dent whose cumulative performance is below 
a required quality, and 

4. Giving further opportunity to the student 

whose cumulative record is below standard, 


but who is now improving. 


A committee of appeal will furnish the neces- 
sary elasticity to the system, its funetion being 
to waive the application of the rules in those 
eases where non-academic reasons, such as sick- 
ness, have interfered with the student’s work, 
the student being required to explain the rea- 
sons for the interfering at the time it occurs. 

A further study of the scholastic rating 
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system is being made to determine at what stage 
in the technical schcol training it is established 
that certain students have exceptional ability in 
either science or engineering, which methods ot 
instruction will insure a mental effort on their 
part at least comparable to that of the average 
student in order to develop their minds and 
accelerate their progress in their chosen fields, 
and, finally, to decide what awards should be 
offered as incentives to high scholastie attain 
ments. 
THE HUBERT BEQUEST 

charitable institutions, selected by 


Alfred E. 


Rosenwald, will share in the distribution of $4,- 


FIFTEEN 
Calvin Coolidge, Smith and Julius 
600,000 left by the late Conrad Hubert, inventor 
of the pocket flashlight and former head of the 
Bond Electric Company of Jersey City. Dis 
trustees, the 


tribution of the funds by the 


Bankers Trust Company, and C. Bertram Plante 
1s, according to press reports, to be started im 
mediately. 

Eighteen other institutions will benefit from 
the division of the residuary estate after the 
liquidation of its assets has been completed. 

Mr. Hubert, who died at Cannes, 
February 14, 1928, provided in his will that a 


France, on 


to 


committee of prominent citizens be selected 
The com 


mittee made its selections some time ago, and 


apportion three fourths of his estate 


the funds have now been made available for dis 
tribution. 


The following institutions are included in the 


first group named by the committe 


The Boy Scouts of America; Girl Scouts, Inc.; 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York; Provident Hos 
pital of Chicago; Beekman Street Hospital, New 
York, $500,000 each. 

The American National Red Cross 


tion of a building for the New York chapter 


for construe 


$375,000. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Jersey City; Jewish Mental 
Health Society, New York; the National Com 
Mental Theo 


logical Seminary of America; New York Univer 


mittee for Hygiene; the Jewish 


sity, $250,000 each. 


The Children’s Aid Society, New York, $200,000. 
Men’s 


The Young Hebrew Association, New 
York, $175,000. 
The New York Foundling Hospital; the Inter 


national Migration Service, each, $50,000. 
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In six cases the funds are to be used for the 
construction of buildings. 

At the time of Mr. Hubert’s death, the securi- 
ties other than those of closed corporations un- 
der this fund were inventoried at approximately 
$5,000,000, but the trustees realized nearly $6,- 
000,000, which was reinvested in such a way as 
to avoid any shrinkage. 

Out of the next $1,000,000 of the residuary 
estate, when realized from the liquidation of as- 
sets represented by stocks in closed corpora- 
tions, the following institutions will benefit: 


The University of Chicago, $250,000. 

Beth Israel Hospital, New York; Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, $200,000 each. 

Henry Street Settlement, New York; American 
Foundation for the Blind, $100,000 each. 

William and Mary College, Catholic University 
and the University of Virginia, $50,000 each. 
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After these bequests have been paid the re- 
mainder of the residuary estate will be divided 


equally among the following ten institutions: 


The Kent School of Kent, Conn.; New York 
Post Graduate School and Hospital; Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation, Leonard Wood Me- 
morial for the Eradication of Leprosy; Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts ; 
Madonna House, of 171 Cherry Street, New York 
City; the Trustees of Smith College, for the Smith 
College School for Social Work of Northampton, 
Massachusetts; the Johns Hopkins University (for 
the use of its Institute of Law) ; Maternity Center 
Association, 579 Madison Avenue, New York, and 


Ine. ; 


Rollins College, Florida. 


At the time of making the awards, the com- 
mittee voted its commitment of the funds with 
the urgent request that the institutions bene- 
fited should raise a like amount or as much more 
as possible. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on Miss Jane Addams at the one hundred and 
sixty-second convocation of the University of 
Chicago on December 23. Miss Addams re- 
ceived the award from President Hutchins “in 
grateful homage to a courageous pioneer in 
the field of social welfare whose achievements 
have received world-wide recognition and espe- 
cially in appreciation of forty years of inspir- 
ing service as founder and head resident of Hull 
House.” 


Proressor ALBERT Ernstern has accepted the 
invitation to become Cecil Rhodes Memorial 
lecturer at the University of Oxford, where he 
will reside during the summer term. 


Dr. Bearpstey RuML, executive secretary of 
the Spelman Fund of New York, has resigned 
to become dean of the division of social sciences 
of the University of Chieago and professor of 
education. As dean of the division of social 
sciences, Dr. Rum] will head one of the five main 
divisions into which the University of Chicago 
has been organized in the new educational plan. 
Vice-president Frederie Woodward has been 
acting dean of this division. The appointment 
is effective as of January 1. Dr. Rum! will 


continue as a trustee of the fund and as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


ProressorR GrorRGE ALAN Works, who re- 
cently resigned the presidency of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College at Storrs, to ac- 
cept a professorship of education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed to the 
office of dean of students and university ex- 
This is a newly established position 
corresponding in rank with that of divisional 
dean. The correlation of all the university’s 
relations with students—admissions, educational 


aminer. 


and vocational guidance, development of a pro- 
gram of student recreational life and social life, 
and administration of the comprehensive exami- 
nations will be the scope of Dean 
Works’s office. 


Mr. Cuaries P. Vaveuan, of Philadelphia, 
was elected on December 20 acting president of 
Bucknell University. He will sueeeed Dr. Em- 
ory W. Hunt, who was made president emeritus. 
Mr. Vaughan is a former president of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Hunt’s 
formal resignation will be presented in June. 


within 


Lorp Evstace Percy was elected president 
of the Royal Institution, London, on December 
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1, in succession to the late Duke of Northum- 
berland. Lord Eustace was president of the 
British Board of Education in 1924-29, and this 
year is president of Section L (Educational Sci- 
ence) of the British Association for the Ad- 
vanecement of Science. 


Tue General Board of the University of Cam- 
bridge has recommended that a professorship of 
experimental psychology be created as from 
1931, that the stipend attached to 
the professorship be £1,200 a year, and that the 


January 1, 


present reader in experimental psychology, Mr. 
F. C. Bartlett, be the first holder of the chair. 


Dr. L. D. Corrman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed a member 
of the board of trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Dr. Ropert Gordon Sprout, president of the 


University of California, has been elected a 
member of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Edueation, New York City, of which 


Mr. Levering Tyson is director. 


Proressor R. M. Stewart, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the Association 
of Ten-Year Men in Teacher Training for Voea- 
tional Agricultural Education at a meeting re- 
cently held Professor H. G. 
Parkinson, of Pennsylvania State College, was 
elected secretary. 


in Milwaukee. 


On the oceasion of his retirement and in 
recognition of his service to the county, state 
and country, a public meeting of appreciation 
was held on December 13 in honor of Super- 
intendent C. H. Barnes, of St. Louis County, 
Minnesota. Those in attendance included the 
Minnesota State Superintendent of Schools with 
his assistants, the president of the University of 
Minnesota and the presidents of the State 
Teachers Colleges, the president of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, and the state superintendents of 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. 


Rear-ApmiraL Ricnarp E. Byrp will be a 
guest of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association at the 
sixty-first annual convention to be held at 
Detroit from February 21 to 26. Admiral 
svrd will address the general session on Mon- 
day evening, February 23, when he will be 
presented with letters of tribute from thou- 
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sands of American school children who through 
the press have closely followed his expedition 
to the Antarctie. 


tendent of schools in Dallas, Texas, and presi 


Norman R. Crozier, superin- 


dent of the Department of Superintendenee, will 
present the children’s letters which will be artis 


tically bound in hand-tooled leather volumes. 


Dr. J. L. JARMAN, president of the Farmville 
State Teachers College, has withdrawn his ae 
State 


Sidney 


ceptance of the position of Virginia 


Superintendent of Edueation and Dr. 


B. Hall, of Norfolk, has been appointed in his 


place. Dr. Hall sueceeds Dr. Harris Hart 
whose resignation became effective on Janu 
ary 1. 

Mrs. Maxwett Harti Exwiorr, trustee of 


Hunter College and president of the Associate 
Alumnae, has been promoted to an associate 
professorship and made an assistant dean of 
Hunter College. Mrs. Elliott will take charge 
of the lower freshman class in the first instrue 
tion unit of the new Hunter College buildings 
in the Bronx to be opened on February 1. 


Dr. Cuarence A. Barsour, president of 
Brown University, will speak on February 28 
at a dinner of the First Assistants Association 


of New York City, on “Ideal Education.” 


Dr. Ernest Carroitt Moore, director of the 
University of California, at Los Angeles, has 
been giving a series of addresses before teach 
Pasadena his subject was 
Beach, San 


“Some 


ers’ institutes. At 
Jose and 


Things I 


“Avocation,” at Long 
Santa 


Learned in Mexico.” 


Cruz he spoke on 


Dr. Jonn H. FINey, associate editor of the 
New York Times, gave on December 18 an ad- 
dress on “Journalism” before a Brown Univer- 
sity convocation at the Central Congregational 


Church at Providence. 


Mr. THORNTON Wiper, the novelist, who has 
been conducting courses in literature at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the last two quarters, 
has left Chicago to begin a series of twenty 
lectures throughout the East, after which he will 
sail for Europe to devote several months to the 
writing of plays. 

In honor of Miss Lucy Elliott, for years pub 
lie school teacher and leader in alumnae activi- 
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ties at the University of Michigan, the Detroit 
Association of University of Michigan Women 
will establish a memorial fellowship at the uni- 
versity. 

THE new State College Elementary School in 
San Diego, California, has been named the Alice 
Birney School, in honor of the founder and first 
president of the National Congress of Mothers, 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


now 


THE Reverend Dr. George Morcan Warp, 
at one time president of Wells College and pres- 
ident emeritus of Rollins College, died on De- 
cember 28, at the age of seventy-two years. 


Proressor WituiamM A. MERRILL, professor 
emeritus of Latin at the University of California 
and 1924 exchange professor to the American 
Academy at Rome, died on December 21, at the 
age of seventy years. 


THe death at the age of sixty-two years is re- 
ported of Professor Murray Shipley Wildman, 
head of the department of economics at Stan- 
ford University. 


Dr. Wituiam K. Wickes, who retired nine 
years ago after thirty-four years as principal 
of Syracuse high schools, died on December 26, 
at the age of eighty-three years. 


Tue New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals held its first annual conference 
in Syracuse on December 29 and 30. “Pro- 
gressive Education” was the subject of the con- 
ference. Among the speakers were Dr. James 
F. Hosie, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who discussed “Progressive Tendencies in 
Modern Elementary Edueation,” and Dr. John 
K. Norton, director of research of the National 
Edueation Association, whose subject was 
“Whither the Elementary Principalship?” At 
the banquet two views of homogeneous group- 
ing were presented by Dr. J. R. MeGaughy, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Warren W. Coxe, director of the education re- 
search division of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. The question “Why Another 
Educational Organization?” was answered by 
Dr. J. Cayee Morrison, assistant state commis- 
sioner for elementary education, and “The 
Principal’s Part in Promoting a Progressive 
Educational Program” was the subject of the 
address of Dr. C. A. Pugsley, of Buffalo State 
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Teachers College. Subjects of round-table dis- 
cussions were individual differences, unit teach- 
ing, improving the classroom, understanding the 
child, visual instruction, and enlisting commu- 
nity cooperation. 

THE Board of Regents of the State of New 
York licensed on December 18 an Educational 
Records Bureau in New York City. The bureau 
is to be conducted under a board of trustees that 
includes Dr. W. W. Charters, professor of edu- 
cation at the Ohio State University; Dr. Albert 
B. Crawford, professor of education at New 
York University; Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, dean 
of Columbia College; William L. W. Field, of 
Milton, Massachusetts; Dr. Eugene R. Smith, 
principal of the Beaver School, Boston; Dr. 
John L. Tildsley, district superintendent of 
schools, New York City; Dr. Albert B. Meredith, 
formerly State Commissioner of Education of 
Connecticut, now at New York University; John 
A. Lester, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, and James 
N. Rule, Deputy State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Pennsylvania. The charter of the new 
institute sets forth that it has been created for 
the purpose of “carrying on research for find- 
ing, developing and applying better methods 
and means of testing and recording the develop- 
ment and progress of students; to provide for 
making, administering and marking the tests 
and for interpreting records of such tests as 
may be used, and to make the results of this re- 
search understood by and available to school 
systems.” 

Tue fifteenth annual meeting of the Indiana 
Society for Mental Hygiene was held on De- 
cember 8, in Indianapolis. Among the physi- 
cians who appeared on the program were: Drs. 
Louis P. Harshman, Fort Wayne, who spoke on 
“Training for Teachers of Special Classes”; 
Charles C. Wilson, Evansville, on “Special Pro- 
vision for Retarded Children”; Harold 8. Hul- 
bert, Chicago, on “School Clinics”; Frank F. 
Hutchins, Indianapolis, on “The Teaching of 
Mental Hygiene in Professional Schools”; 
Helen P. Langner, Indianapolis, on “Teaching 
Mental Hygiene in a Training Course for Social 
Workers”; William F. King, Indianapolis, on 
“Magnitude of Mental Hygiene as a Public 
Health Problem”; Louis F. Ross, Richmond, on 
“Organization of the Mental Hospital and Its 
Réle in Community Life,” and Sidney D. Wil- 
gus, Springfield, Ill., on “Organization of Com- 
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munity Facilities for the Prevention, Care and 
Treatment of Nervous and Mental Diseases.” 


Bequest of the bulk of an estate conserva- 
tively estimated at $7,500,000 to a foundation 
for the establishment of a chain of boarding 
schools for boys in the South, and chiefly in 
Alabama, is provided in the will of the late 
Harvey G. Woodward, iron manufacturer. No 
limit is placed on the number of schools to be 
established, but they shall be at least fifty miles 
apart and must not be near any city of more 
than 15,000 inhabitants. Each school must have 
not more than 200 students and one teacher is 
specified for each ten students. A tuition fee 
of $200 a year will be required. It is provided 
that there shall be no interscholastie athletics, 
no fraternities or cliques, no foreign languages 
are to be taught, there are to be no examina- 
tions and few text-books. Only Caucasian stu- 
dents will be eligible to enroll and teachers must 
come from a line drawn east to west through 
Cincinnati. It is recognized in the will that 
these schools will be more or less of an experi- 
ment, and it is provided that if after seventy- 
five years they have proved a failure, half the 
fund shall be given to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the remainder shall 
become a loan fund for students in schools, ex- 
cept those partly kept up by religious denomi- 
nations. 


A teaacy of $101,000 under the terms of a 
will drawn almost thirty years ago by the late 
Louis Thurston Hoyt has been received by the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. It becomes a part of the society’s 
endowment funds and the income will be used 
to meet a serious situation brought about by an 
increasing daily population of children at the 
society’s shelters. 


GROUND was recently broken for the new In- 
ternational House, the residence and elub center 
for foreign students to be built on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago quadrangles. The structure, 
which with its furnishings will cost in excess 
of two million dollars, has been financed by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and will extend the 
university buildings practically to the Illinois 
Central line on the east. The site of the Inter- 
national House is that of the old Del Prado 
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Hotel of World’s Fair times. 
the International House will be the promotion 


The purpose of 


of international friendship and understanding 
among the students of the world who are study 
ing in Chieago and vicinity. More than one 
thousand foreign students are now attending 


educational institutions in the Chicago region. 


Dr. Frank B. Ke.ioaeG, former Secretary ot 
State and now a justice of the World Court, 
will head a committee of the Board of Trustees 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, to 
raise $3,000,000 to meet a gift of $1,500,000 re 
cently made to Carleton College by the General 
Edueation Board of New York. This gift to 
Carleton College is the second large grant made 
by the General Education Board to colleges of 
liberal arts since the inception of a new plan ot 
giving adopted by the board a year and a half 
ago. Under the present policy gifts are made 
to colleges that have undertaken definite educa 
tional projects of an experimental nature and 
to institutions sponsoring pioneering work in 
ways which promise improvement in “the qual- 
ity of undergraduate work through changes in 
curriculum and methods of teaching and ad 
ministration.” Since the changed plan of giv- 
ing was adopted, two colleges of liberal arts 
Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania and Carle- 
ton College in Minnesota—have been chosen to 


receive large gifts. 


To relieve unemployment among teachers, 
the Boston School Committee voted on Decem 
ber 15 to offer temporary employment to one 
hundred elementary school teachers for the re- 


This 


action was the result of continuous effort on 


mainder of the school year at $5 a day. 


the part of Dr. Joseph Lyons, member of the 


committee. 
AccorpING to Chicago 
Board of 


discharging all married women teachers em- 


press reports the 


Edueation has under consideration 


ployed in public schools to make way for un- 


employed single women. 


BuRLESON COLLEGE, one of the oldest Bap 
tist schools in Texas, was closed at the end 
of the term on December 5. Members of the 
board of trustees state that it “was practically 


impossible financially to operate the college.’ 
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DISCUSSION 


1931 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

In continuation of previously published lists? 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
the following list of important 1931 centennial 
dates is presented. Additional details regard- 
ing the events mentioned may be found in the 
standard encyclopedias and histories of eduea- 
tion. 

570 B. C. 

Birth of Anaximenes, prominent pupil of Thales, 
of the Ionian School. Greek mathematician and 
philosopher. 

270 B. C. 

Death of Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean 
School at Athens. 

A. D. 331 

Birth of Saint Basil, church father who tried to 
allay the rising prejudice against pagan learning, 
and to show the helpfulness to the Christian life 
of the Greek literature and philosophy. 


A. D. 1431 
Founding of the University of Poitiers, France. 
A. D. 1531 


Birth of Richard Mulcaster, London grammar- 
school master, who urged the importance of study 
of the English tongue and its use as a medium of 
instruction. ‘‘I honor the Latin, but I worship 
the English.’’ 

Founding of the University 
Hungary. 

Death of Zwingli, Swiss humanist reformer. 

A. D. 1631 

Publication of Comenius’ ‘‘Janua Linguarum 
Deserta,’’ or Gate of Languages Unlocked, first 
of a series of five graded books, containing suffi- 
cient reading material and grammar for a year’s 
study. 

Publication of William Oughtred’s ‘‘Clavis 
Mathematicae,’’ a systematic text-book on arith- 
metic containing practically all then known on the 
subject. 


of Sarospatak, 


A. D. 1831 

Birth of Amedee Mannheim, who designed the 
Mannheim slide rule. 

Publication of the famous Cousin’s ‘‘ Report 
on the Condition of Public Instruction in Ger- 
many, and Particularly Prussia,’’ with resultant 
important educational reforms in France. 

Death of Dinter, director of teachers’ seminaries 
in Saxony and superintendent of education in 
East Prussia. 


1ScHooL AND Socrety, Oct. 9, 1926; Feb. 5, 
1927; Feb. 25, 1928; Jan. 12, 1929; Feb. 1, 1930. 
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First 
Lyceum whose principal objects were the ‘‘ad- 


meeting (New York) of the American 
vancement of education, especially the common 
schools, . . . the general diffusion of knowledge,’’ 
and the promotion of other projects for social 
betterment. 
Organization of the North Carolina Institute of 
Education at Chapel Hill to promote the general 
education of the people of the state. 
Pennsylvania began to build up a permanent 
school fund. 
University of Alabama opened. 
Wesleyan University (Connecticut) opened. 
Denison University (Ohio) opened. 
High school established at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. 
First volume of the periodical American Annals 
of Education, edited by William C. Woodbridge. 


WaLTER Crossy EELLS 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE SO-CALLED HONOR SYSTEM 

I HAVE read with intense interest in ScHooL 
AND Society for December 6 the report of 
Ernest H. Wilkins about the so-called “honor 
system” at Oberlin College. Permit me to re- 
mark—as I did once before in your columns— 
as it 
exists almost everywhere within my knowledge, 
is that it is not an honor system at all. It isa 
spy-system, the antithesis of anything having 
to do with honor. 

Moreover, any instructor with the wit of a 
mouse could devise an examination—I would 
undertake to do it myself—in any subject in 
the ecurriculum—in which cheating would be im- 
possible. The student could take to the exami- 
nation not only a whole shirt-bosom covered 
with notes, but all the books in the Congres- 
sional Library, and it would still be impossible 
for him to diselose anything but what he knew. 
Such examinations as are customary are a relic 
of the dark ages anyway, and circumventing 
them is one of the most obvious and entertaining 
of indoor sports. More power to the cheaters, 
who in the long run cheat nobody but them- 
selves, and their lazy teachers. 


’ 


that the trouble with the “honor system,’ 


JOHN PALMER GAVIT 
New York 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MENNONITE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


flourish in five 


SeveN Mennonite colleges 
states—three in Kansas, one each in South 


Dakota, Indiana, Ohio and Virginia. Also seat- 
tered in various states and provinces are at least 
eighteen denominationally owned and controlled 
private academies, and one theological seminary. 
The academies are located in such widely sepa- 
rated parts of our country and Canada as Cali- 
fornia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Indiana and Virginia. In the past there had 
been a considerable number of parochial elemen- 
tary schools, though these have been displaced 
by public elementary schools in many places. 
In Manitoba, directly south of Winnipeg, and 
just aeross the border from North Dakota, in a 
compact Mennonite settlement forty miles by 
thirty miles in area, begun about 1870, a con 
siderable number of private elementary schools 
still exist. 

It may not yet be generally known that the 
writer of the first American book on pedagogy 
was a Mennonite. The “pious school master on 
the Skippack,” Christopher Dock, taught ele- 
mentary school in Pennsylvania at least as early 
as 1718, before the beginning of the public 
school system in that state. Dock’s “Sehul Ord- 
nung” was first published by Christopher Saur, 
in Philadelphia, in 1770. Because of Dock’s 
over-sensitive nature and excessive humility, the 
book had lain in manuscript form, unpublished, 
since August 8, 1750. It was finally published 
with Dock’s consent, about one year before he 
died.? 

Mennonite institutions at the present time 
which grant degrees are: Tabor College, Hills- 
boro, Kansas; Bethel College, Newton, Kansas; 
Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio; Goshen Col- 
lege, Goshen, Indiana; and Witmarsum Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bluffton, Ohio. The Menno- 


1 Martin G. Brumbaugh, ‘‘The Life and Works 
of Christopher Dock.’’ Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., pp. 1-23. 1908. 


nite junior colleges are: Freeman Junior Col 
lege, Freeman, South Dakota; Hesston College 
and Bible School, Hesston, Kansas; Eastern 
Mennonite School, Harrisonburg, Virginia; and 
the Mennonite 
Manitoba. 


The total attendance for the school year 1929 


Collegiate Institute, Gretna, 


30 in the twelve institutions from which statis 
tics were secured was 1,967 students—S95 men 
and 1,072 women. Of this number 11 were 
graduate students, 1,074 were college students, 
609 were academy or high school students, with 
273 Bible, music, art and other students of a 
more or less specialized nature. 

The three colleges most largely attended were : 
Bluffton 


College, with 324 students; and Bethel College, 


College, with 371 students; Goshen 


with 287 students. The range of attendance is 
indicated by the fact that the Mennonite Col- 
legiate Institute, with 54 enrolled, had the 
smallest enrolment of any institution doing work 
of eollege grade. 

In the colleges granting degrees the range in 
the senior class was from 6 at Tabor College to 
49 at Bluffton College. 


seniors enrolled was 112. 


The total number of 
By classes, the enrol 
ment of college students was: Graduate students 
11; seniors 112; juniors 110; sophomores 202; 
Statistical tabula- 


tion by denominations indicates that of the total 


freshmen 373; specials 72. 
number in the twelve schools studied, 1,259 were 
The de 


nominational affiliation of the remaining 389 


Mennonites and 319 non-Mennonites. 


students could not be secured. 

By states data were secured for 1,557 stu 
dents. The 
studied came from 32 states of the United 


students in the twelve schools 
States, from the Philippine Islands, from 4 
provinces of Canada, and from 5 other foreign 
countries. The foreign countries represented 
were, Russia, Germany, Mexico, India and Ar- 
gentine. In 1929 a total of 301 diplomas were 
given upon the completion of such courses as 
academy, normal, Bible, music, and junior col 
four degrees 


lege. One hundred and were 


granted. These were: Bachelor of theology 2; 
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bachelor of science in edueation 3; bachelor of 
divinity 4; bachelor of arts 95.? 
Sitas HERTZLER 
GOSHEN COLLEGE 


SUBSIDIZING SCHOLARSHIP 

SOUTHWESTERN University located at George- 
town, Texas, is the scene of a novel experiment 
in college education. The president of the in- 
stitution, King Vivion, offers to a number of 
students, who lack sufficient funds to continue 
their college education, room rent, heat, light 
and water in a house privately owned on the 
following terms: Those students whose scholas- 
tie average at the end of each quarter of three 
months is 90 or better pay nothing. Those 
whose averages are between 80 and 89, both 
inclusive, pay one dollar per week, those whose 
averages fall between 70 and 79 pay two dollars 
per week and those whose averages range be- 
tween 60 and 69 pay three dollars per week and 
are dropped from the roll of students besides. 
When a student moves into the house he is re- 
quired to put up a deposit of $25.00 which is 
used as a room reservation and deposit com- 
bined. The amount earned in terms of good 
grades is returned at the end of the year. 

A frame building used for this venture is re- 


QUOTATIONS 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS 

Even before the Carnegie Foundation’s bul- 
letin on college athletics was published, there 
had come from many quarters a call for a 
leader. He was to help in restoring conditions 
when (a) the game was played for the game’s 
sake rather than to win; (b) the players, not a 
professional coach, were in charge on the field, 
and (c) academic standards were not to be sac- 
rificed in the desire to have a winning team. 
Alumni weeklies echoed with the call, but there 
were no striking responses until Dr. Butler, of 
Columbia University, issued his report for 
1930. 

In many respects he would be an ideal leader 
in the cause of putting college athletics back on 
a reasonable basis. He is the head of a great 
educational institution with a winning football 


2Silas Hertzler, ‘‘Attendance in Mennonite 
Schools and Colleges, 1929-30,’’ Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review, iv; 3, pp. 166-177, July, 1930. 
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ferred to by the students as “King’s Palace,” 
taking its name from the given name of the 
president of the institution. The “King’s Pal- 
ace” was purchased and equipped with simple 
furniture providing dormitory facilities for ten 
boys and a house master. 
For the year 1929-1930, eight young men 
lived in the house during the entire long session. 
In the fall quarter two made 90 or better and 
six made between 80 and 89. In the winter 
quarter, four made 90 or above and four made 
between 80 and 89. And in the spring quarter, 
five made 90 or better and three made between 
80 and 89. None made a grade below 80. 
For the fall quarter of 1930, ten boys took 
advantage of the opportunity offered. Six of 
the ten made a scholastic average of 90 or bet- 
ter, and received their room, light, heat and 
water, free. The remaining four boys made 
grades ranging from 81 to 88 and were required 
to pay one dollar per week each, or twelve dol- 
lars for the quarter. Two of these four boys 
who paid one dollar per week were foreigners, 
Koreans, who were handicapped because of lan- 
guage difficulties. 
Oscar A. ULtricn, Dean 

SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 


tradition. Columbia in 1905 had the courage to 
abolish football for ten years. On the basis of 
per capita wealth its alumni would compare 
favorably with those of any other university. 
They are as interested in good teams as are the 
alumni of any American college. Certainly no 
one can doubt that, if the faculty of Columbia 
wanted to wink a bit, a football team could be 
recruited there which, at the expense of educa- 
tional standards, could mow down most of the 
elevens it met. To the great credit of Colum- 
bia, be it noted, that its recent football history 
has not been a series of triumphs. 

Dr. Butler’s report offers a clue to all this. 
“Gate receipts and glory” have been set aside as 
the chief desideratum of college athletics on 
Morningside Heights. “If penalty it be,” Co- 
lumbia will continue to pay it for “insisting 
upon the primacy of intellectual ideals and in- 
tellectual accomplishment.” If the alumni, who 











JANUARY 9 
lead the shouts for victory and the moans for 
athletic defeat, will endow athletic sports, “per- 
haps that is the one satisfactory and permanent 
solution of these problems.” With the question 
of gate receipts to one side, glory can be kept 
in mind without abandoning scholarly standards 
or skating beyond the line which bounds ama- 
teur standing. The alumni are “obsessed with 
a passion for victory at all costs.” Suppose 
they take on the financial cost of it themselves. 

Few faculties will fail to greet Dr. Butler’s 
remarks with satisfaction. It was realized by 
the teachers, before the public or even the Car- 
negie Foundation did so, that the prevailing 
hysteria over college sports, especially football, 
is a menace to sound college life. Without 
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forming an “Athletic League of Nations,” a 
movement to restore common sense and the 
proprieties is overdue. Nor is the feeling all 
with faculties. Speaking before an athletic con- 
ference, last week, W. W. Roper, Princeton's 
famous football coach, advocated shorter train- 
ing periods for football and giving up its em- 
phasis over all other college sports. If football 
is not treated normally by colleges, he saw the 
end of the game “in five years,” largely because 
the players themselves are weary of the over- 
stress and the drudgery. The college heads who 
in print have already endorsed the gist of Dr. 
Butler’s criticism may find support in unex- 
pected quarters. The time is ripe for remedial 
action.—The New York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LEADERSHIP IN CURRICULUM BUILD- 
ING IN 168 LARGE CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

In less than a decade curriculum construction 
and revision have become a definite part of 
the regular work of well-organized, progressive 
school systems. 

The movement began, in most instances, by 
an inservice program of teacher training, which 
varied greatly in extent and in usefulness in 
different school systems, and a revision of prac- 
tically all courses of study from the kinder- 
garten through the secondary school. This 
meant that seores of committees were working 
simultaneously. Research workers everywhere 
foeussed their attention on the problem of select- 
ing from each of the many subject fields content 
which seemed to have the greatest social value, 
and on studies of how children learn. Tradi- 
tional objectives were evaluated and new ones 
set up. Content thought to be non-functioning 
in modern life was eliminated. Activities suited 
to the growth needs of children were substituted 
and were designed to develop those knowledges, 
habits, skills and attitudes which appear to be 
most needed for successful participation in 
present-day living. Faculties of entire school 
systems worked on curriculum problems. Thou- 
sands of new course of study bulletins were 
rushed into print, or were mimeographed and 
tried out on an experimental basis. Curriculum 


and course of study building was the theme of 
educational yearbooks and the topic most fre- 
quently discussed at educational conventions. 
Within the last year or two less has been said 
on the subject. Does this mean that interest in 
curriculum building has waned? No! It means 
that we now take it for granted that curriculum 
and course of study building is a part of the 
very warp and woof of every well-organized, 
progressive school system. 

A general upheaval of curriculum building 
was necessary since many school systems had 
for a number of years done little or nothing to 
modernize their courses of study. After having 
undergone a more or less thorough overhauling, 
many courses now need to be carefully tried out, 
better adjusted to the needs of children and 
revised from year to year so as to be kept up 
to date. This revision is going on continuously, 
and new courses are also being developed, for 
many of the first revisions were far from satis- 
factory. This work is largely done by local 
committees of teachers and principals. 

To diseover who is directly in charge of local 
programs of curriculum building, the Research 
Division of the National Education Association 
recently addressed all superintendents of schools 
in cities over thirty thousand in population, ask- 
ing for the name and title of the person or per- 
sons in charge of curriculum construction and 
revision. Out of 168 replies, 113 named one 
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person who was directly in charge. The titles 
are summarized in Table I. Two or more per- 
sons were named by 55 cities. Their titles are 
summarized in Table II. 


TABLE I 


TITLE oF PERSON DIRECTLY IN CHARGE OF CUR- 
RICULUM CONSTRUCTION AND REVISION IN 
113 Ciry Scnoo, Systems 


(In cities over 30,000 in population) 








Number 





Title of school 
sy ystems 
Superintendent of schools piiiitadtetats 42 
Associate, deputy or assistant superin- 
tendent of schools 26 
Director of research” ............... 14 
Supervisor or director of elementary 
i gl ese iano 13 
Director of curriculumt ise ' 6 
Chairman of curriculum committeet 3 
Supervisor of secondary educationtt 3 
Supervising director or director of in- 
struction ve eee 2 
Principal , ; 4 
Total 113 





* This title varies as follows: assistant superin- 
tendent and director of research; director of re- 
search; director of research and guidance; director 
of measurements and research; director of research 
and auxiliary agencies; director of research, gui- 
dance and child accounting; director of instruc- 
tional research, and director of high-school re- 
search. 

** This title varies as follows: supervisor; su- 
pervisor of elementary schools; supervisor of 
elementary education; supervisor of grades; ele- 
mentary supervisor; director of elementary grades; 
director of elementary education; director of kin- 
dergartens and elementary education, and director 
of kindergartens and primary education. 

t This title varies as follows: chairman, general 
revision committee of board of superintendents; 
associate superintendent in charge of curriculum 
administration; director of curriculum; director, 
department of curriculum; director of course of 
study; director of curriculum study, educational 
measurement and research, and director of meth- 
ods and curriculum. 

t This title varies as follows: chairman, curricu- 
lum committee; chairman, committee on curricu- 
lum revision; curriculum chairman, and secretary 
of supervisory committee on curriculum. 

t+ This title varies as follows: supervisor of 
secondary education; supervisor of junior and 
senior high schools; supervisor of secondary in- 
struction, and supervisor of upper grades and voca- 
tional and educational guidance. 
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TABLE II 
TITLES OF PERSONS IN CHARGE OF CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION AND REVISION IN 55 CiTy 
ScHOOL SYSTEMS 
(In cities of over 30,000 population where two or 


more persons are in charge of curriculum 
construction ) 








Number 
of school 
systems 


Title 





Associate, deputy or assistant superin- 
tendent of schools* 

Supervisors or directors of primary and 
elementary education** 

Superintendent of schools 

Junior high-school principal 

High-school principal 

Elementary school principal 

Director or supervisor of secondary 
educationt 

District superintendent of schools ..... 

Director of research} 

Assistant principal, high school 

Director of vocational and educational 
guidance .......... 1 

Director, course of pare elementary 
grades ........ sn 

Curriculum consultant 1 


to w — 
“I “I bo fo - 


a 


o>. & oO 





* This title varies as follows: assistant superin- 
tendent; deputy superintendent; assistant super- 
intendent, department of research; associate 
superintendent in charge of high schools; associate 
superintendent in charge of elementary schools; 
deputy superintendent in charge of secondary 
schools; assistant superintendent in charge of 
junior and senior high schools; assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of high schools; assistant super- 
intendent in charge of junior high schools; 
assistant superintendent in charge of primary in- 
struction. 

** This title varies as follows: supervisor; 
director of elementary education; supervisor of 
upper elementary grades; director of elementary 
schools; elementary supervisor; supervisor, elemen- 
tary grades; grade supervisor; director of grades; 
general supervisor of grades; supervisor, primary 
grades; primary supervisor; grammar grade super- 
visor, and platoon-school supervisor. 

t This title varies as follows: director of high 
schools; director of secondary education; super- 
visor of junior and senior high schools, and junior 
high-school supervisor. 

t This title varies as follows: director of educa- 
tional research; director of methods and research ; 
director of educational research and service, and 
assistant director, department of psychology and 
educational research. 


Table I shows that in 68 out of 113 school 
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systems in cities over 30,000 in population either 
the superintendent of schools or one of his asso- 
ciate, deputy or assistant superintendents is the 
person directly in charge of curriculum con- 
struction and revision. According to Table II, 
even where two or more persons are in charge 
of this work, the superintendent of schools and 
his associate, deputy and assistant superinten- 
dents are among those most frequently in 
charge. This fact indicates that the majority of 
publie school administrators consider curricu- 
lum construction and revision so important that 
they either take charge of it themselves or dele- 
gate it only to their immediate subordinates. 
In some instances this means that they assume 
responsibility for leadership and detailed gui- 
dance of committees. In many instances it 
means that they appoint the committees, give 
some guidance, review the completed reports 
and recommend them to the school board for 
adoption. 

When reporting the name and title of the 
person in charge of curriculum construction and 
revision in their local school systems, a number 
of superintendents added comments such as 


these: 


The actual work is done by committees of teach- 
ers and principals who report to the superinten- 
dent or his assistant. 

Committees of teachers appointed by the super- 
intendent prepare revisions of courses of study. 
These committees work under the direction of the 
assistant superintendents in charge of the subject 
and report to the board of superintendents; the 
board of superintendents to the superintendent, 
and the superintendent to the school committee. 

The superintendent of schools has chief charge 
of curriculum construction and revision. But he 
consults very closely his principals and supervisors. 

All curriculum revision is done by supervisors, 
principals and teachers under the direction of the 
superintendent. 

The superintendent and assistant superinten- 
dents review the work of the curriculum commit- 
tees. 


Judging from the titles listed in Tables I and 
II, seven city school systems have special per- 
manent departments of curriculum construction 
in charge of special directors who give their 
entire time to this work. These cities and the 
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titles of the person in charge of curriculum 


building are listed below: 


Chicago, Illinois, director of curriculum 

Denver, Colorado, director, department of cur 
riculum 

Kansas City, Kansas, director of curriculum 

Long Beach, California, director of curriculum 

Los Angeles, California, director, course of 
study 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, director of curriculum 
study, educational measurements and research 

Kenosha, Wisconsin, director, methods and cur 


riculum 


While other school systems do not make the 
person in charge of curriculum revision the 
director of a permanent department of eurricu- 
lum, some very nearly approach that title. For 
example, Detroit, Michigan, has a supervising 
director of instruction; Lakewood, Ohio, has an 
assistant superintendent in charge of curriculum 
construction; Minneapolis, Minnesota, has a 
director of instructional research; New York 
City has a chairman of the general revision 
committee of the board of superintendents; 
Rochester, New York, has a deputy superinten- 
dent of schools in charge of a central curriculum 
revision committee; Tulsa, Oklahoma, has an 
associate superintendent in charge of curriculum 
administration, and many other school systems 
have allocated the work of directing curriculum 
construction and revision more or less perma- 
nently to an assistant superintendent of schools, 
the department of research and the supervisory 
officers. 

Tables I and II show that in many cities 
supervisors are the ones directly in charge of 
curriculum construction and revision. If an 
analysis were made of the personnel of the 
curriculum committees in these 168 cities it 
would doubtiess show that supervisory officers 
are included in the majority of primary and 
elementary committees. This is to be expected 
since course of study building is one of the 
chief means of supervision. 

Curriculum and course of study construction 
is now recognized as a continuous, cooperative 
enterprise engaged in jointly by teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors and superintendent, with the 


assistance of outside specialists. Its leadership 
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offers one of the greatest opportunities for ser- 
vice in the whole field of education. 
MarGareT ALLTUCKER NORTON 
RESEARCH DIVISION, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CONSTANTS AND VARIABLES IN THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM OF 
STUDIES 


Ir is generally conceded that any program 
of studies in a secondary school should comprise 
a number of constant or required subjects to- 
gether with a group of variables or elective sub- 
jects. However, there is a wide variation of 
opinion in regard to the relative values that 
should be placed on these two types of subject- 
matter. 

Thomson found that the average amount of 
constant work in ninety high schools in the 
North Central States during the school year 
1923-24 was 6.6 units. There were some high 
schools which prescribed little or no constant 
work. Then again there were some which pre- 
seribed 12 units.* 

“High schools are sometimes properly criti- 
cized for turning out graduates who have had 
‘a little of everything but not much of any- 
thing’ during the four years of attendance; the 
school must avoid this danger.”? Constants in 
the daily program of studies will give all pupils 
certain fundamental training as a basis for fur- 
ther work in various fields. Variables give the 
pupil freedom to explore his own particular 
interests and abilities. 

The purpose of this article is to show the 
trend of colleges in regard to the value they are 
placing upon constants and variables in high- 
school work. To this end the writer analyzed 
the 1929-30 admission requirements of 150 lib- 
eral arts colleges. This gives a good indication 
of the type of subject-matter colleges require 
for unconditional admission to the freshman 
class. 

The colleges included in the study are located 
in the following states: Michigan, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, North 


1Thomson, ‘‘The High School Programs of 
Studies in Operation in Certain Cities of the North 
Central States,’’ p. 35. On file in the Library of 
the Graduate School of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

2L. W. Koos, ‘‘The American Secondary 
School,’’ p. 528. Ginn and Company. 
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Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Colorado, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Delaware. 

The constants prescribed are classified into 
five groups, namely, English, foreign language, 
mathematics, social studies and science. In 
order to compare the value or emphasis placed 
on each of these fields, from the college view- 
point, it is necessary to set up a common unit 
of measure. The measure used is the total 
number of units prescribed by all colleges in a 
given constant. 


TABLE I 
Totalunits Average units 
English 445 2.96* 
Foreign language . 307 2.04 
Mathematics . 293 1.95 
Social studies 130 86 
Science 92 61 


* Decimals are carried to two places only. 


Table I shows that English is given more 
emphasis than any other constant. The total 
units prescribed by 150 colleges is 445. The 
average number of units prescribed per col- 
lege is 2.96 or practically three units. Foreign 
languages rank second with a total of 307 and 
an average of 2.04 units. Mathematics ranks 
third; social studies fourth, and science fifth 
in order of importance. 

The variables or electives allowed to apply on 
admission credit are divided into two groups. 
The first group is composed of restricted elec- 
tives, that is, electives selected from a specified 
number of subjects. The second group is made 
up of free electives or any subjects sanctioned 
by an aceredited high school. 


TABLE II 
Total Average 
Restricted electives... 668 4.45 
Free electives . . 824 2.16 


The colleges allow a total of 668 units or an 
average of 4.45 units of restricted electives. An 
average of 2.16 units in free electives is ac- 
cepted. 

It should be noted in Tables I and II that 
the average college requirement is 8.42 units 
in constant subjects and 6.61 units in variables. 


Eart W. BAKER 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


DOUBTING THE DEANS 

On the same day that two young fellows 
from different universities use the columns of 
Scuoot anp Society to baste their professors, 
Dean Gauss tells the world through five warm 
pages of the Saturday Evening Post the opin- 
ions of officials as to what ails the present 
unripe crop of collegians. Every schoolman’s 
library has a sprinkling of volumes on what a 
college ought to be and is. Now the New 
Republic puts a sheaf of arrows from discon- 
tented beneficiaries into a book, “The Students 
Speak Out,” detailing savagely what the college 
ought to be and isn’t. 

The youngsters scatter plenty of hard sense 
among sputterings often acid. Dean Gauss 
musters a well-bred array of unexcited profes- 
sors from diverse regions who, under attack, 
ean be counted on to respond like gentlemen. 
The woof they weave can’t be disapproved: 
“Suecess is essential to the good life; failure 
may saddle an inferiority complex on an entire 
career; a boy’s character is as important as his 
intelligence; the years of early manhood are 
immeasurably precious.” 

Under this, the warp is made of threads long 
considered sound: college is for the select; only 
those it calls fit should be let in; it is justified 
in its management by which 62.5 per cent. of 
its admitted persons fail; both state and en- 
dowed universities should build higher barriers 
before their doors: an adverse publie opinion 
has hindered this desirable reform. 

A decent respect for the opinions of dean- 
kind requires that the public-school men should 
declare the reasons which impel them to reject 
this dogma. 


BIGGER THAN COLLEGE 


We do not grieve as the deans do at “A sys- 
tem prevailing in most of the states by which 
all graduates from accredited schools are able 
to enter the state universities on presentation 
of a certificate.’ We do not regret that the 


people “have been too much inelined to look 
upon the entire system of education as a single 
unit, to conceive the high school a continuation 
of the elementary school and college a continua 
tion of the high school.” We are staggered to 
hear this called “a foolish assumption.” In- 
stead of being sorry that “no matter what effec- 
tive steps have been taken to correct this all 
have been met with determined opposition from 
an adverse public opinion.” We are well 
pleased that it has. 

The assumption was clinched before the deans 
were born. In 1870 a group of good old stand- 
pat citizens of Kalamazoo brought into the 
Michigan supreme court their protest against 
the foolish continuation idea. They demanded 
that education paid for by their taxes cease and 
determine with the primary grades. Judge 
Cooley’s decision held that “Neither in state 
policies nor constitution nor laws do we find 
publie schools restricted in the branches or 
grades of instruction if the voters consent to 
bear the expense.” Not only in Michigan but 
from Florida to Oregon the presidents of state 
universities use the Cooley decision and subse 
quent ones as persuaders for ample grants from 
the legislature. If the assumption of continuity 
of publie educational institutions were not ac- 
cepted there would be no state universities at 
all. If a state university is not part of the 
public-school system, what is it? If the entire 
population who pays for it, including the parent 
of the so-called unfit, does not own the state 
university, who dees? If he gives the endowed 
college immunity from taxes it is the same as 
giving it money. Has he any right to say how 
such a college shall behave? 

Our deans, as quoted by Dr. Gauss, deplore 
clogging the classes with incompetents. We 
note the distress caused the professors by 
youngsters “who do not understand at all the 
use of negative quantities in algebra, or who 
make continued mistakes in spelling, grammar, 
and simple-sentence structure.” We, too, in the 




















































downstairs room of the national schoolhouse are 
ashamed of this and are hammering at it all the 
time. But neither our publie nor ourselves con- 
sider it so vital that a boy who loses some of 
our scholastic passwords must be pushed out of 
the lodge. Both Lord Macaulay and Harvard 
President Eliot said they could not pass an 
examination in simple algebra. The wicked 
Rupert Hughes has uncovered in the life of 
the Father of his Country much of the same 
ignorance of grammar which the deans find 25 
per cent. of the freshmen smuggling into eol- 
lege. This does not shock as it should some of 
us who dare not take pen in hand unless we 
have the dictionary at our elbow. Jordan, 
president of an endowed university, Leland 
Stanford, says he had a boy so deficient in 
English as to make graduation a matter of 
doubt. “As this youngster seemed to have other 
requirements of a useful citizen we gave him a 
diploma, anyway. His name was Herbert 
Hoover.” 

We are not trifling at sloppy scholarship. It 
is shameful. But if a boy hasn’t got it we can’t 
say he is of no use to the world and need not 
be taught any longer. Too many_sad spellers 
are good men; so such a claim is foolish. 


Suut THE Door 


On the top of the pack of prescriptions in 
the deanery is the proposal to let into college 
only those who are deemed by it fit to do what 
a college requires. “It is unpopular to advocate 
introducing barriers between high school and 
college, but the harm of branding as failures 
otherwise deserving boys would seem to make 
the barriers justifiable.” 

This is the once universal usage which to this 
generation of school men and public is wicked, 
absurd and arrogant. No endowed college using 
the bequests of American citizens, freed from 
the common duty of paying its share of taxes, 
entrusted with the training of youth—no state 
university, supported by levies on every person 
who earns a cent in its commonwealth, has any 
such right, no matter how long college has 
claimed and used it. The deans cite the case 
of engineering schools which all pick and choose 
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their boys and rigorously weed them out when 
deemed unable to reach a professional standard. 
Why not? The public must be protected from 
unsafe railroads and falling bridges. By the 
same rule, doctors, lawyers, dentists, pharma- 
cists, veterinarians and teachers can not be given 
leave to affect the public welfare unless they 
have been proven fit. But, as you follow the 
deans, you note that they are talking of what is 
usually called the college of liberal arts, devoted 
from the earliest times to making a finer, fitter, 
and more serviceable man for the publie good. 
The damage to the nation by letting into such a 
school young people whom the faculty considers 
unfit, can not be counted by the faculty to be a 
menace to society. The danger is partly to 
professorial ease and partly to the vicious intent 
of preserving a layer of superior persons ealling 


ao 
o 


themselves alumni. 


SIEVE OR SERVICE 

Haliburton tells of an old public librarian of 
Dijon who became so full of the duty of pro- 
moting the reading of solid works that he turned 
all the would-be readers of fiction out-of-doors. 
He grew sure that only the classics should be 
read. He refused access to other books. Then 
the town put him in an asylum. 

Suppose a public hospital should select for 
admission those deemed most likely to respond 
to treatment, or the priest coneern himself with 
those souls most easily saved. Up to yesterday 
the colleges have been bidding youth to train 
for service to their country by coming to the 
campus. The university has begged its money 
on the ground of being a civie church, a tree of 
life for the healing of the nation. [Cheers.] 
Hold it. 

To-day, where the average dean and the usual 
public-school man mostly disagree is in the eon- 
ception of a college. Is it sieve or service? 
When the schools of engineering, law, medicine, 
and so on have thrown out their unfit what is 
to become of such youngsters? God knows a 
boy nineteen years old is not educated. Even 
the select that get into Princeton are rated by 
another dean of that same institution as “lazy 
and lovable.” Maybe the generous donors of 
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college endowments desire their dollars devoted 
to those who have least need of the tutorial phy- 
sician. Maybe, not. But the state institutions 
which tax the farmers and laborers of Michigan 
or Montana for a university, could hardly with 
justice eseape responsibility for every boy and 
girl in the state who has passed the age of nine- 
teen years. It is not the question whether they 
are fit or not. The tailor’s business is to fit his 
customers; the welfare society’s to guard all 
children; the state’s to cherish every citizen. 
The state university is a tight-knit part of 
democracy. When the state sets up a univer- 
sity the old theory of an aristocracy of brains 
goes into the limbo. 


Yes, I know, the college claims it can’t de- 


grade itself instructing elementary stuff. It 


does teach baby French, and German and Span- 
ish, now; it has howled for thirty years that it 
is doing secondary-school tasks. There is noth- 
ing illogical in planning a service based on the 
age of the beneficiaries. We have made it the 
test of admitting to full citizenship, to office 
holding and to marriage. There is more damage 
to an untrained youth held in lower schools 
among children ridiculously junior to him than 
in committing him to a college with young men 
own He certainly learns more 


of his age. 


among the older. There are enough of a kind— 
62.5 per cent., according to the deans—to permit 
of grouping the scholastic poor for unwasteful 
training. 

The hindrance to this is the old, exploded 
error that learning must be sorted into portions, 
some of which is too good for human nature’s 
daily food. College delicacies must be set above 


the salt. 


We Were Att Like Tuat 


Up to the 1830’s the majority of the states 
made all education a privilege of the selected. 
In 1890 it was common for public high schools 
to sift the elementary-grade children by an en- 
trance examination. In 1900 the eminent school 
superintendent, Maxwell, reported that too 
many children were in the high schools who 
ought not to be there. “Survival of the fittest” 
was the secondary-school slogan. High-school 
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“mortality” was ascribed to poor preparation in 
the grades below. Joseph Van Denberg’s wide 
canvass and resulting book made out that the 
main cause of high-school failure was poor high- 
school teaching. Opdycke circulated thousands 
ol copies of the book, “Success in School,” by 
six New York high-school teachers who held it 
the duty ot high schools to take the trained and 
the untrained, studious and lazy, well-behaved 
and ill-mannered, clean and dirty, when fourteen 
years old, and to adjust its service to each and 
every one. School faculties printed retutations 
of this doctrine but were pushed aside by lay- 
William Lewis, of the Wil 


liam Penn High School, Philadelphia, spread 


men school boards. 


the idea in his book “Demoeracy’s High School,” 
with an endorsing introduction by President 
Roosevelt. State universities struggled against 
The National 


Education Association came out for the open 


the invasion of young barbarians. 
door. <A school superintendent from the shadow 
of Cornell University, Frank Boynton, received 
the convention’s unanimous approval of his de- 
mand that the universities stop slaughtering the 
freshmen and share with the publie schools the 
new task of making bricks out of the straw. 
“We hold,” said he, chosen association president 
for so holding, “that education beyond the high 
school, whether on private endowment or public 
taxes, is a part of the public-school system and 
obligated to share with us the responsibility for 
all youth. We recommend that the colleges stop 
sniveling over the unfitness of youth and ad- 
dress themselves to fitting it.” 

One reason why we common-school men want 
the boys and girls taken care of after we have 
labored over them a reasonable length of time 
is that a change of place does often awaken 
a mind. Another reason is that the time of 
finding oneself is often later in life than the 
age of the 25 per cent. the deans say they reject 
at entrance and is frequently farther along than 
the immaturity of the 62.5 per cent. the college 
fails to educate after they get in. Some of us 
are late bloomers. Seward was, and Beecher, 
and Humboldt and Princeton’s great president, 
Wilson, who says of his student days that he 
Swift’s 


“Mind in the Making” lists hundreds of college 


was lazy enough. Professor James 
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failures who rose to heights of service after- 
ward, 

Most high-school men beyond middle age have 
gone through what the deans are suffering. I 
read these college officers as saying: “Those who 
advocate that the college should accept whom- 
soever and keep him as long as they can, mis- 
understand the nature of the educational proe- 
ess.” We high-school teachers used to say that. 
sut bigger men than we—Columbia University 
Thorndike, for instanee—converted publie opin- 
ion to the belief that “the ‘educational process’ 
is to take whatsoever human material and guide 
it from what it is to what it ought to be.” 
Henry Morrison, a Chicago University profes- 
sor, tells the teachers that any one can be taught 
anything if the right kind of teaching is applied 
to him long enough. After we in the public 
schools have labored with a boy four or five 
years it is only fair that the state universities 
and the endowed colleges of liberai arts should 
have their share of the credit of making a man 
of him. To turn him out so long as he is willing 
to remain under college influence is to debase 
the general average of our society by letting into 
it persons that might be better prepared to 
enrich our common life. Draco, of course, put 
the adjudged unsatisfactory to death; the 
Greeks exposed them to the wolves of the moun- 
tains; the Chinese throw unwanted babes into 
the river. The college plan is not so logical. 
It says to society, “these boys are not fit for us, 
but they are good enough for you.” 


PICKLING THE FRuITs oF GENIUS 


We are not unmindful of the eminence of 
educators who would make the college a jar for 
only the cream of our manhood and womanhood. 
Eminences in China worked the idea to death. 
Hamilton was for it. France hangs on to it 
with childish academies of immortals, knots of 
baby ribbon, and aristocratic distinctions 
laughed at by the distinguished themselves. 
One of our own, a southern county superinten- 
dent, is quoted by the deans as advocating a 
distinct mark for high-school graduates consid- 
ered college material, and an inferior diploma 
for those to be sent merely into the community. 
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The trouble is the naughty world won’t take 
notice. In no city that has ever harbored me 
have I found the honored or honorable men 
identified by any such branding. It was not 
Mr. Hoover's diploma that elected him over 
Mr. Smith who had none. The Democratic loser 
is quoted that the college and the church are to 
make the best out of all the human stuff they 
ean get and not waste time whining over poor 
material. Mr. Hoover has said: “If we are to 
maintain America as the land of opportunity 
where every boy and girl may have the chance 
to climb to that position to which ability and 
character entitle, we need to be increasingly on 
our guard.” On guard against what? Against 
the restrictions which the platoon of college 
deans, mustered by Professor Gauss, recom- 
mend. “For,” continues Mr. Hoover, “there 
should be no child in America who does not 
have full opportunity for education from the 
kindergarten to the university.” 

Truly the dean remarks: “It is unpopular to 
advocate barriers between the high school and 
college.” It is worse. In New England where 
the Revolution for national independence began 
and where school men in surprising numbers 
don’t know yet that schools were designated by 
the founders of democracy as the surest means 
to keep it alive, Professor Jesse Davis, of Bos- 
ton University, finds the college-entrance de- 
mand “against the needs of the majority of 
youth, a surrender of modern educational objee- 
tives, and contrary to the democratic ideals of 
free public schools.” (One is reminded of the 
conviction of another college professor, Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, of Columbia. He strikes the 
selective claim of college square enough in the 
face: “To endow the masses with genius is bio- 
logically impossible; but to endow them with 
the fruits of genius is both educationally pos- 
sible and socially most profitable.” The masses 
to be let into college? Where else can the fruits 
of genius be more plentifully gathered? What 
the public-school men expect the colleges to do 
is to come over into our Macedonia and, with 
us, take all mankind as their province, not 
merely those with the present desired sort of 
collegiate brains. Even if the college were able, 
if it took fewer and choicer boys, to deliver 
them equipped with superior scholarship, if col- 
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lege continued rejecting, as now, 62.5 per cent. 
of those who get admitted, the nation might be 
much worse off than if the deans kept 100 per 
cent. and did its best by each up to his capacity. 
The town is better illuminated with a hundred 
lights of 50 watts apiece scattered through it 
than with only thirty-seven and a half lamps 
even at 100 watts each. It is as the ratio of 
5,000 to 3,750. If the deans had their way 
and trained only the superior youth of to-day 
what would the rest of us do? This is no flip- 
pant query. Aristides was oystershelled out of 
Greece because he was too perfect. See what 
they did to Soerates for being labelled the 
wisest man. A long-continued perfect system 
of sifting recipients of diplomas previous to 
the great war filled Europe with excellencies 
who failed to save the world from the most 
stupendous stupidity it ever endured. The 
creditable sorrow which we learn the deans suf- 
fer for the boys who fail would need, if the ex- 
clusion program were put into effect, to be 
shared with the unhappy small and select pa- 
triciate so designated by the colleges who would 
have to live in a plebeian democracy. 


Tue GREAT JOLT 


The most effective ridicule of the preamble 
of our first national instrument, the Declara- 
tion, is worked up by university professors. 
President Cutten has labelled its equality doe- 
trine as bunk. But the public-school teachers 
go on teaching it to five million children a year. 
To us it is more than an ornamental bouquet. 
If the equality of rights to share in the benefits 
of publie welfare, for which all of us are taxed, 
is not a fundamental of our social, political and 
edueational structure, is there any democracy 
left? 

So long as our new country had the superb 
chanee of adventuring in its unclaimed lands, 
and building its new cities and states no one 
fretted much over a few colleges pottering along 
with an ancient culture. But, now, when those 
opportunities are pretty much gone, if the eom- 
munity’s colleges should attempt to close the 
entrances in the face of educational aspiration, 
when so many other doors are shut, or if insti- 
tutions supported by taxes should push farther 
the unpopular labelling of its selections as su- 
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perior, the state universities would cheerfully 
be taken out of the hands of professors and run 
by laymen. 

Everybody away from the Atlantic Coast sees 
this. Edward Elliott, an Indiana college presi- 
dent, trained in Wisconsin and Montana, speaks 
the common belief when he says, “the inevitable 
conclusion of the present trend is that the eol- 
leges and universities will be the expected ser- 
vants of all those fitted for the responsibility of 
American citizenship. In other words, the 
higher educational system of to-day must be 
amalgamated completely into the common 
school system.” 

So, come on in, dear deans. The rest of us 
have been swimming in the flood for some time. 
We, also, schoolmasters of long service, used to 
consider education as a privilege. “Adverse 
publie opinion” made it a right, and then a 
duty. We took a stand in the high school and 
kept out the “unfit.” We said we were for 
scholarship, we were for preparation for col- 
lege. An adverse public opinion stood up and 
said: “Where did you get those ideas? We, 
the people, are paying the costs and we are 
hiring you for our children, all of ’em, brainy 
and stupid.” When we kicked against any- 
thing the people wanted taught they went to 
the legislatures and got it required by law. 
Our newer generation of schoolmasters are 
bred in new modes. Their ways are not dean’s 
ways. But, professors, you will get the same 
jolt we have had. The 500 per cent. increase 
America has thrust into our high schools will 
not be denied when they ask for more learn- 
ing. Nor Mr. Pritchett nor Dr. Lowell, nor all 
the dwellers in deandom ean stop it. 

Why not then do as we have had to? Serap 
the scholasticism of grandfather’s day. Throw 
away the cherished furniture of the beloved old 
patriarchs of medieval Europe. Kiss the hope 
of creating an aristocracy of brains goodbye 
and turn to with us, not to weep over the in- 
competence of so many boys but to make each 
as competent as possible. You can’t treat 
these eubs like full-grown men. They have to 
be coddled yet awhile and often spanked. But 
sympathy begets understanding. You can’t 
throw these young rascals away. Green, un- 
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ripe as they are, they are man-stuff and if 
they are not better off in college than out of 
it, there’s something seriously wrong with 
college. 

All the deans report the greatest cause of 
college failure to be too little work. Some of 
them repeat the world-old truth that the great- 
est happiness of life is doing worth-while 
things successfully. Alderman cut in the stone 
over the gate of the University of Virginia, 
“Work for Men.” Sancho Panza, in Otis Skin- 
ner’s drama, summed up the policy for the 
government of his island: “treat ’em fair and 
make ’em work.” A weakness of high-school 
and college teaching deplored everywhere is 
failure to apply the known principles of train- 
ing young persons to like to work. In 1900 
little need of it was mentioned. The high 
schools set their provender on the table daily. 
The multitude who didn’t chew or couldn’t 
digest it passed unnoticed from the feast. 
Meddlesome investigators studied high-school 
losses and reviled us teachers as complacent 
bunglers. A Louisville high-school instructor, 
Abraham Flexner, set out to make a specialty 
of curing scholastic lame ducks; A Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, teacher of geometry, George Shutts, 
guided his successive groups, year after year, 
and never lost a passenger. Lattimer of New 
Paltz, Sturgis of Brooklyn, made similar 
records. The prevailing public-school assump- 
tion has become that all youth are the school’s 
responsibility. A teacher is not paid for his 
scholarship; good textbooks have enough of that. 
He is not paid to keep order; police service 
could be hired for half the money. But he is 
employed because of teaching ability, which is 
successful awakening and guiding the working 
powers of each different person. 

None of my professors gave me any instrue- 
tion as to how to use what I eall my mind, or 
compelled me to use it as I could early have 
been made to. The most of the raillery of eol- 
lege students which is coming abundantly into 
print is directed at a lack of professorial knowl- 
edge of how to train men and women to produc- 
tive effort. There is too little diagnosis of the 
various boys’ needs and abilities, too little fit- 
ting of tasks to them, too little care that the 
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work laid out is done day by day, too much 
take-it-or leave-it. So far as a student is con- 
cerned it is, of course, essential that you insist 
that the responsibility is his. On the other 
hand the professor is paid money, not enough, 
it is true, but it is money. There is need that 
the management impress on him that the whole 
responsibility for the suecess of his students is 
on him as a business proposition. Before hir- 
ing him the trustees should ask “what percent- 
age of all boys of 17 years and over can you 
keep at work and progressing?” If his answer 
is 324 per cent., let him try working for a ceme- 
tery, where he belongs. 


Wuy Nor Srupy TEAcuinG? 


The equitable Gauss reminds us that “poor 
teaching, which in nearly all diseussions of stu- 
dent failure is treated as a negligible quantity, 
must also be considered, or the professorial pro- 
fession is not complimented.” The burden of 
the student protests now appearing in print is 
that these teachers do not know how to teach. 
We could pass these boyish fault-findings by 
but for other considerations. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company’s “Undergraduates,” a study of 
twenty-three American colleges and universities, 
is the report of presidents, professors and in- 
vestigators. It quotes a dean: “The higher you 
go the worse the teaching becomes until it 
reaches the acme of badness in the colleges and 
universities.” “The process of subjecting uni- 
versity teaching to inspection and appraisal is 
still resented and hindered by professors—not 
ail of them.” Princeton’s great president, in 
rebellious mood, lamented: “with all our teach- 
ing we train nobody.” You may note the great 
sale of professional books on the teaching of 
elementary- and high-school subjects and the 
astonishingly meager call for works on how to 
teach college students. Professor Carter Good’s 
“Teaching in College and University” came out 
last year. He apologizes for “the vigorous 
statements in current literature which argue 
that a college professor needs nothing more than 
a knowledge of the subject.” Professor Charles 
Roger Hicks had just complained of the “Med- 
dlesome Matties” who want college professors to 
develop methods in accordance with principles 
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of edueation. A year earlier the Association of 
American Colleges had reported, “We have no 
hesitation in stating that many of the classes 
and seminaries visited violate the elementary 


principles of effective teaching.” 


“The Effective College,” written by thirty-five 
presidents, officers, and professors, is recent 
enough—two years old—but disappointing in 
any recognition of any need of training college 
teachers. Mr. Kelly’s introduction tells us that 
“nearly everybody agrees the American college 
must be ineurably sick and yet, siren-like, it 
draws increasing thousands of our best youth 
into its atmosphere.” 

“Siren-like” is good, but severe. The alluring 
ladies did not reject 25 per cent. of all comers 
nor, afterward, turn loose 62.5 per cent. of the 
catch. 

If the Pilots’ Association brought into port 
only 37.5 per cent. of the ships turned over to 
them, how long would it be before the owners 
got a law passed to require stiff courses in pilot- 

Too many professors are expert in fail- 
They need to switch to the conservation of 
College should be in the 


age? 
ure, 
national resources. 
success business. 


UnperR New MANAGEMENT 


It is easy to find universities presenting the 
amazing spectacle of a huge and costly plant 
presumably concerned with production, yet 
without organized management aimed at the 
main job: teaching. There are departments, of 
course, with head professors, assistants, and 
graded officials in the order of publication in 
the college catalogue. But what provision is 
there for any foreman going through the works 
to see that the material is not wasted? A pro- 
fessor may muddle successive classes with no 
check except jibes in the students’ periodicals 
until some victim grows up, gets on the board 
of trustees and has the bungler put out. On a 
page in the Saturday Evening Post close to the 
distressing story of college failures you come on 
Henry Ford’s and Samue! Crowther’s talk on 
management. “Everything that happens ought 
to be the direct result of what the managers 
have arranged. You can’t make a manager by 
stuffing him with ways that worked fairly well 
twenty years ago. This is a new time. Man- 
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agerial success is determined by what it does 
for the country not by what the manager thinks 
about anything. True management begins with 
the product.” 

To read both commentaries at the same sitting 
gives you a weird notion that the producers are 
telling the scholars what ails the educational 
business. “You need to design the product and 
the methods of its production. There are pas- 
sive and active managements. The first merely 


The 


presses for better methods leading to a better 


observes what is done. second always 
We can theorize by assuming that 
things will But 
affairs are bound to be shaped by forces out- 


This is some of that “adverse public 


product. 
remain as they were. our 
side.” 
opinion” which will change a college from a 
sorter of all fit to a fitter of all sorts. 

For you, dear deans, are, as we, obligated to 
take all who ask. It is revolutionary. So is 
America. The college objection will be “don’t 
lower our standards.” It will raise them. 


Lord, a record of 62.5 per cent. of failing 


Good 
youths needs elevating, sure as you’re born. 


Not A WRANGLE 


This is not to quarrel with deans. They are 
like many other things we love—they disagree 
with us. Their persistent tendency to cloister 
their old ideas drives us to count most colleges 
and universities, including my own dear alma 
grandmater, as perverse obstacles to progress, 
as fussy meddlers with public schools, and tend- 
ing to hold us in narrow grooves leading to no 
worth-while end. We rejoice that adverse pub- 
lie opinion has loosened so many of the bands 
college had wound around us and has pried 
open as far as it has the doors of state univer- 
sities. Our public-school men want more insti- 
tutions of higher learning that shall be unques- 
tionably subject to the nation’s will. The 1929 
official report of the public-school superinten- 
dents of America carries the motto “I would 
found a university where any one may find in- 
struction,” and records a resolution unanimously 
adopted: “We advocate the establishment and 
generous support of one or more state univer- 
sities in every commonwealth of the union.” 

If I read my Jefferson aright, he, who was the 


virtual founder of the American public-school 
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system, gave us a plan of universal education 
as a means by which a people, organized as selt- 
governing states, are to preserve and perfect 
its democracy and general welfare. The logical 
application of the American theory means the 
people’s ultimate control of all educational in- 
stitutions, endowed or religious or tax sup- 
ported. The reason this sounds sensational is 
because we are so used to the domination of 
higher education by the men who draw their col- 
legiate policies from pre-revolutionary ideals, 
policies set up in medieval monarchies long 
since deceased. The change of college from a 
winnowing machine, from a self-constituted edu- 
cational caste-committee, to a part of the na- 
tional system for the service of all the children 
of all the people is so consequent to what has 
happened to the rest of our educational order 
that even the affection we all have for the per- 
sonal charm of the typical college professor can 
not much longer delay the overturn. 

Hang up your pretty gowns and hoods, your 
fifteenth century tasselled confections for the 
head. Put on the overalls. 


CALM IN FACE OF CRISIS! 


LATER on, the Saturday Evening Post’s ar- 
ticle by Dean Gauss appears as a chapter, “Why 
Students Fail” in a cordial and amiable book 
“Life in College.” The author’s pleasant con- 
tributions to various magazines fit together in 
a well-jointed series of ideas for students, 
fathers, mothers and professors. If you are fit- 
ting boys for college, you will find entertain- 
ment on every page. Those who hope to enter 
will be fascinated. There are plenty of cour- 
teous jolts for parents and youth, hardly any 
for those who teach or manage in the univer- 
sity. It is not their task to do much more than 
keep the plant working as it has been run. It 
is the boy who must provide the satisfaction. 
No eure is offered for the many ills the author 
sees in higher institutions of learning. It is 
probably true, he remarks, that the college is 
facing a crisis, but it has always been doing so. 
A boy will get out of college only what he 
comes for. 

This attitude of the Dean reminds me of the 
Scottish preacher whom Dwight L. Moody told 


” 


1 Christian Gauss, ‘‘Life in College,’’ Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York, 272 pp., $2.50. 
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of. A street boy who had become converted 
brought a companion to enjoy the blessedness 
of grace abounding. 

“Is he anxious?” asked the preacher, using a 
religious term of the day. 

“I dinna ken if he be anxious. I thought you 
would make him anxious.” 

The undergraduate, argues Dean Gauss, is no 
worse than other young men of his time. It is 
easy for you to write your plans for college 
Utopias on paper. Paper will take everything. 
But, says the dean, adapting what Catherine of 
Russia said to Diderot, college officers must 
draw their plans on the human skin which is far 
more ticklish and irritable. 

You will finish the book persuaded that col- 
leges are doing very well, thank you. Just so 
was the South in 1860, the Louisiana lottery in 
1870, Spain in Cuba in 1880, and Chicago, al- 
ways, according to the larger number of com- 
forting folks we have always with us, God bless 
‘em. 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTING FOR ITS 
NEGLECTS? 


Ow the other hand, a faculty of twenty-four 
unsatisfied professors, directors, presidents and 
others in a dozen different colleges, issue, under 
the guidance of Raymond Kent, a startling, de- 
termined series of proposals to bring college 
teaching up to what its erities insist it is not. 
Elementary and high sehools, begins the edi- 
tor, have for twenty-five years modified their 
procedure in accordance with the scientific de- 
velopment of education. Colleges have refused 
to acknowledge any significance for themselves 
at this source. The attitude is changing. Lotus 
Coffman confirms it in a short, vigorous ex- 
pression of satisfaction that college adminis- 
trations of teaching are for the first time coming 
under the spot-light of scientific serutiny. 
Many of our colleges’ surmises have been dis- 
proved. Professor Charters notes the contin- 
uing hopes of the public that the particular 
result of college on youth will be a personality 
with greater power, confidence and devotion to 
general welfare than would be had without the 
higher training. Assertions are common that 

2 Raymond A. Kent, Editor, ‘‘ Higher Education 


in America,’’ Ginn & Company, Boston, 689 pp., 
$4.00. 
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college is promoting laziness, cynicism and cer- 
tain kinds of immorality. Direct instruction in 
the qualities of the higher manhood desired has 
not reached an experimental stage in any na- 
tional sense. The development of character is 
the preponderating consideration which must 
decide curriculums, teaching and administration. 

There is nothing complacent about this big 
book. It is the first attempt to base on some- 
thing more than opinion the objective features 
of college education. Its authors deem, as Dean 
llaggerty in his part discloses, the concern of 
students, parents, journalists, social philoso- 
phers and taxpayers to be serious. It is no 
longer negligible, from it we want a new un- 
derstanding of what the college can and should 
do. European policies are not solutions of our 
problems. The American college is obligated to 
serve and improve American society. While 
setting the highest standards for the most gifted 
it can not neglect the moderately endowed who 
are beyond the high-school point. College must 
account for its neglect as well as for its sue- 
cesses. Much of the discouragement with the 
American college is due to failure to accept this 
educational philosophy and from an attempt to 
apply old-world social ideas. This is futile and 
abortive. 

A dozen divisions of higher instruction come 
in for eritical examination by men in the special 
field considered: junior college liberal arts, 
medicine, engineering, ete. Twelve chapters are 
devoted to points of administration, guidance, 
finance, records and the alumni. 

It is an awesome piece of work when you 
consider the aggregate amount of study and 
sifting done by its two dozen eminent makers. 
For university workers to have fallen so seldom 
as these do into the usual portrayal of college 
as is, for twenty-four collegians to be so com- 
pletely free of satisfaction with the ancient and 
honored tradition is, alone, just cause for 
twenty-four laurel cirelets. Dr. Kent’s address 
is President’s Room, University of Louisville. 


DARTMOUTH’S PRESIDENT ON THE 


PRIME PURPOSE®* 


Ir would be hard to find better matter more 
suited to immediate needs than the talk of 


Ernest Martin Hopkins, ‘‘Education and 
+ % Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 53 pp., 
50. 
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Ernest Martin Hopkins, President of Dart- 
mouth College, to the school boys of Milton 
Academy. Friends of this institution endowed 
a memorial for alumni killed in the war. A 
permanent fund provides for lectures and con- 
ferences dealing with opportunities and duties 
attaching to a democracy. The head master 
finds the youth of America, in overwhelming 
numbers, turning toward a higher and broader 
education as the first requisite of training for 
the great post-war task of reconstruction. 

The positive convictions we had in the excit- 
ing days of the war, says President Hopkins, in 
his notable address in this series, have been in 
some eases, dulled in these last ten years. You 
must get back to the old principle of philosophy 
that there is no point in striving for “freedom 
from mankind” unless that freedom is to be 
used by mankind as “freedom for.” We have a 
revelation of smugness gripping our civilization. 
Beeause you are comfortable you can not claim 
that things are right. Too much has been as- 
sumed by teachers as a function of training 
leaders and too little taught of the responsibility 
of leadership. We ean no longer believe in 
waiting for supermen who by mastery can 
effect highly needful changes. In an absolute 
monarehy or in a dictatorship we might be con- 
cerned wholly with the production of leaders. 
In a democracy we need followers with trained 
intelligence. It is as necessary to train the 
majority to choose wise leaders and to follow 
them as to educate for leadership. 

Milton Academy put Dr. Hopkins in front of 
a perplexing proposition: schoolboys and grown 
men and women in the same audience. His ad- 
dress engages them all. Clear, simple, handling 
large matters, it covers the wide purpose of edu- 
eation for democracy, the inner urge, self-gui- 
dance, the inadequacy of the old-school subjects; 
the impressive strength of propaganda, good or 
bad, spread by radio and quick methods, the 
need as never before of men who think. “The 
only importance of the knowledge of the past 
is to profit from the experience of the race so 
as to make understandable new experiences. 
Edueation’s function is not to propound any 
principle as fixed and established. Premuta- 
tions are too rapid, now, to make omniscience in 
regard to past or present thinking certain.” 
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I see the gentlemen scholars of Milton Acad- 
emy going from this address to the classrooms 
of Latin, of algebra, of geometry, of the sub- 
jects which Dartmouth and other colleges re- 
quire of the boys seeking admission, I try to 
think of any new experiences “made under- 
standable” to me by the vast bulk of the study 
I was directed to do in the eight years of 
academic pastime which was my secondary 
and higher schooling. We got our educational 
pabulum from New England. And last year 
three eminent authorities from that beloved 
land, a Dartmouth professor and two academy 
head masters informed the Governor of New 
Hampshire that “the educational standards of 
New England from its earliest history have 
invariably been maintained at the highest levels 
and the country has constantly turned to New 
England for the best ideals and the best meth- 
ods for schools and colleges.” That is one 
thing that has ailed Michigan’s method of edu- 
vation and what ails it yet. 

It will be hard for the Miltonian instructors 
to twist their Latin, geometry and algebra to 
the educational aims of Dr. Hopkins’ proposed 
remedy. It will be hard for Dartmouth and 
academic New England to change its institu- 
tions from what Boyd Bode ealls “museums of 
dried things, labelled and soiled.” For Emer- 
son called them that almost a hundred years ago. 
Professor Goodwin Watson, of Columbia, calls 
them and all of the schools that have sprung 
from them, “tradition bound, still working on 
fallacious theories.” 

But when the time comes for making schools, 
every day, do what occasional addresses of 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Coolidge, Hughes, Hoover, 
and Hopkins, uncontradicted say education 
should consider paramount, this choice address 
of Dartmouth’s president will hold a place of 
honor in the shelf of books on things done as 
well as things talked about. 


BEHOLDEN FOR BALDWIN’S BOOK‘ 


Someropy has to tell us not to go too fast, 
it might as well be the blessed New Englanders. 
Take your old friend William Baldwin, for in- 

4William A. Baldwin, ‘‘From the Old to the 


New Education,’’ New England Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, 191 pp., $1.25. 
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stance. He has just put out a very readable 
summary of our education. Both Baldwin who 
writes the book and Winship who publishes it 
desire a moderate and careful educational evolu- 
tion instead of a wholesale scrapping of ma- 
chinery and the construction of a new system 
based on democratic, civic, political needs. 
Their conservatism can not be set down to age 
for both of them are certainly among the 
youngest school men we have and perpetually 
are they so. Age has nothing to do with it. 
I count myself old but would, now, contrary to 
young Baldwin, behave as in the days of Sam 
Adams and his Boston revolutionaries and throw 
overboard the whole undemocratic scheme of 
imported aristocratic palavering scholarship. 
We must set up such daily exercises as are 
directly selected to train youth to the political 
responsibilities which the originators of our 
republic proposed would be the justification of 
making schools a tax on all the people. 

Baldwin’s book, as Henry Turner Bailey says 
of it, is a means of teaching all teachers to do 
what the best teachers have always done. Bald- 
win taught psychology and methods at the Hy- 
annis Normal School thirty-five years ago. For 
twenty-seven years he was principal of it. He 
studied the progressive moves of Oswego, Chi- 
eago, Harvard and Cornell on the spot. He 
made the Hyannis institution famous for put- 
ting into practice the proposals of Frances 
Parker, John Dewey, and Stanley Hall, always 
with a Baldwin adjustment to what his stu- 
dents, faculty and trustees, would accept, other- 
wise he would have wasted advanced ideas in 
mere talk. His short and lively chapters illu- 
minate by concrete illustrations and personal ex- 
periences the discovery of child interests, the 
guidance of activity, the cultivation of think- 
ing, the necessity of outdoor and indoor games 
for mind and body, the absurdity of abandon- 
ing drill, the evolving curriculum. 

Baldwin’s book will be a favorite with the 
teaching fraternity. It makes attractive the 
modern methods of getting through the stand- 
ard requirements. Baldwin’s ideal student and 
ideal teacher “stand for the best of the past 
while ever-searching for a better. He does not 
rejoice in mere change. He is glad to have a 
part in the onward movement. He studies more 
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earnestly for a more intelligent appreciation of 
the immensity and grandeur of the universe and 
of God its maker and ruler.” The educational 
ideal of this New England seer is like him- 
self: delightful, interesting, happy and lovable. 
Henrietta Johnson and Stanwood Cobb, Win- 
netka Washburne and the thousands of mem- 
bers of the parent-teachers associations will be 
for it. 

Briggs and Bode, Allen and Prosser, Sisson 
and Mahan, Welling and Buchholz, Justice 
Hughes and Newton Baker, Goodwin Watson 
and Thomas Finegan, John Chewning and 
Ruth Owen, along with the Westchester 
County Grand Jury, will wish the worthy 
William had used his talent of exposition 
still further and had applied his effective 
methods more at length to the most urgent of 
all educational problems now pressing on the 
world: a citizenry expressly trained to the duty 
of just and generous conduct of public affairs. 
Baldwin is advanced on the ways of teaching. 
He should now give us a volume of efficient 
methods of making the schools give us a better 
self-government. 


WHERE ARE WE, NOW?5 


No one has summed up this American educa- 
tional intent more recently or more completely 
than Dr. Kandel. Beginning with the traditions 
brought from overseas by the pre-revolutionary 
pioneers, Dr. Kandel traces the changes wrought 
by overcoming a wilderness and pushing fron- 
tiers westward. By 1787 Americans were ready 
to take over education from the church and to 
make it a function of polities. From Wash- 
ington to Hoover, the people’s educational aim 
is expressed in repetitions of the ordinance of 
1787: schools are for good government and the 
happiness of mankind. We can not get away 
from the historie fact and the scheme of uni- 
versal taxation for schools that public schools 
have been established here to make men more 
intelligent citizens and to get them to assume 
civie responsibilities. Education does furnish 
the individual his opportunity to make the most 


SI. L. Kandel, ‘‘ Philosophy of the Education 
of the United States.’’ In his edition of the 
‘*Sixth Yearbook of the International Institute,’’ 
Teachers College Press, New York, 559 pp., $3.50. 
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of himself but you and I are taxed to give other 
people’s children this gain because the more in- 
telligent they are the more perfect our national 
union is assumed to be. But individual advan- 
tage based on this chance and hope is not of 
itself a justification for running schools at the 
expense of the whole public, including the child- 
less. Justice, domestic tranquillity, common de- 
fense, general welfare, cooperative self-govern- 
ment may not be left to the chance of being 
espoused by the citizens of trained intelligence. 
We have as many of these as any other coun- 
try and they neglect their civic duties more than 
men of many other commonwealths else we 
should not now hold the disgraceful preemi- 
nence in corrupt government, lawlessness and 
crime. 

So procegds Dr. Kandel, reviewing the notice- 
able superiority of American schools in equip- 
ment, organization, management, and methods. 
He notes ideas we have taken from abroad, 
those of ours which have been imitated there, 
educational leadership, publicity, nationalism, 
and world understanding, private schools, the 
advances of educational psychology and so 
many of the live problems of to-day as to com- 
mand your approval and gratitude. 

For your encouragement there is the voice of 
gladness and the justifying fact; to disturb your 
complacency there is the judgment of this ex- 
perienced surveyor that beyond the inculeation 
of a sense of pride in the concept, civis Amer- 
icanus sum, little attempt has been made in the 
classrooms to discuss civie ideals adequately. 


JAPAN’S NoTaBLe Civic TRAINING 

Dr. Kandel, of course, puts the American 
chapter last in the year book. From Kumajji 
Yoshida’s Japanese philosophy of edueation, im- 
mediately in front of our American summary, 
you get an impression that our neighbors across 
the Pacifie are making the civie and political 
training of the schools more prominent than 
most of our teachers are doing. The first article 
of the school law defines the aim of national 
education as to impart the foundation of moral 
and civic power. The imperial rescript on 
schools begins, “Know ye, our subjects, our 
empire is founded upon virtue. Be filial to 
your parents, affectionate to your brothers and 
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sisters; as husbands and wives be harmonious; 
as friends be true; extend benevolence to all; 
pursue learning; cultivate arts to develop your 
Respect the consti- 
This is teaching be- 
lies the 


intelligence and morality. 
Obey the laws. 
queathed by our ancestors. 


tution. 
Herein 
souree of education.” 

Japanese schooling, says Yoshida, is animated 
by the sense of membership in the national fam- 
ily, a brotherhood not recognizing clan distine- 
The school is attended by all children 
It is a democracy. 


tions. 
regardless of social status. 
Self-government is in effect in most types of 
schools. Corporate life of various kinds is used 
to train children to their civic duties. 

You read the various official exhortations: 
“Know ye, our subjects” and are reminded of 
how many American schools are gill running 
on the principle “Know ye, your subjects.” 

Director Codignola, of the Higher Institute 
in Florence treats the philosophy underlying the 
national educational system of Italy. 

Aloys Fischer, professor of education in the 
University of Munich, comes through the be- 
wildering complexity of German ideals with a 
clear account of how the new schooling, insofar 
as it has found itself, is reorienting the younger 
generation in principles of democratic govern- 
ment and national cultural solidarity. 

Félix Péeaut, inspector general of publie in- 
struction, conceives education, as France is guid- 
ing it, to be the training of the citizen in those 
qualities which are expected of him by political 
society and. by the community directly around 
him. The one great event in France is the rise 
of democracy. It is especially through educa- 
tion that the Republic undertook the reconstrue- 
tion of the nation. To entrust the government 
to the mass is the noble adventure of democracy. 
This principle has been accepted by France. 
Experiments are being made of having pupils 
set up a code which they must obey, observance 
of which, by all, they must watch. All the text- 
books and lessons in ecivie training inculeate 
respect for the rights of foreign countries. 
There is being spread the desire to see the or- 
ganization of international institutions. The 


elementary-school teachers have organized with 
their foreign colleagues an international asso- 
ciation. 
distrust. 


They condemn textbooks which inspire 
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THe Backwarp Briton, AND EXCEPTIONS 


For the philosophy of English education, be- 
cause it is so hard to find, two eminent searchers 
are employed: Professor Fred Clarke, of Me- 
Gill University, and Sir Michael Sadler. Both 
find the national conception of schools a nar- 
rower one than the Germans, French, Italians, 
Japanese and Americans have espoused. There 
is a continuing prejudice in the British mind, 
says Dr. Clarke, against systematic study of 
Diseussion of it, even among teach- 
ers, is amateurish. Rooted prejudices do duty 
as principles. Limited experiences govern con- 
clusions. In no great country is there such 
ignorance of educational thought and practice 
elsewhere. In no great country does there per- 
sist such a prejudice against the systematic 


education. 


training of the teacher. 

Sir Michael stalks through the diversity of 
British thought with his usual vigor, whacking 
here and there at isms, colleges and wise fools 
without losing the thread of his comprehensive 


description. He sees a new light in the citizen- 
ship of England. Britons long for more social 
solidarity. They find happiness in greater 


social equality. They have looked out over the 
old partitions of class. They take men on their 
merits, apart from their vocation, position and 
wealth. 


THE EpucATIONAL Wortp at Your HAnp 


Dr. Kandel has given you in this volume 
seven brilliant essays by masters of interesting 
discourse. It is remarkable how unflagging the 
lure of the book is for complete reading. With 
the five preceding year-books, this series is an 
encyclopedia of the educational systems of the 
world. Fifty nations are seen changing their 
conceptions of schooling from merely a means 
of personal advantage of the scholar. They are 
enlarging the function of education to a social, 
civic, political service. Meantime a growing 
number of respectable observers concerned with 
the civie virtue of the United States record, 
with reasons, their belief that you are not pro- 
viding the sort of product of the publie schools 
that the originators promised. As Kandel says, 
quoting Dewey, the school must not be con- 
cerned primarily with imparting knowledge and 
information but in reconstructing society for 
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current needs and difficulties. School practice 
clings to studies and methods that can not be 
made to render this service. 


KILPATRICK ON THE DEEP AND SHAL- 
LOW SCHOOL OBJECTIVES® 

KILPATRICK continues his clear-toned notes in 
the symphony. He sets them down in a hand- 
some book from that admired print-shop on 
Chapel Hill. This is an expansion of his ad- 
dresses in the series of the Weil Endowment 
for leetures on American citizenship. Make no 
mistake, exhorts our teacher-philosopher, critic, 
and constructor, American civilization, with all 
its marvels of invention, production, and wealth, 
does not satisfy. Your school procedure, aimed 
to enable your youth to get on in the world is 
too narrow and selfish to justify its cost. The 
task set for you is nothing less than upbuild- 
ing a real civilization. The traditions of an 
older and lost regime are woven into the edu- 
A shallow national- 

Ku Klux defends 


Fundamentalism fights 


cational and social fabric. 
ism ealls itself patriotism. 
hatreds. 
open-minded study. 


abominable 
Orthodoxy imposes a nar- 
row and wicked view of pleasure. Excessive 
intolerant nationalism in the American 
Legion and Daughters of the Revolution tries 
to suppress discussion when war, peace, and 
armaments should be talked about. These ob- 


structive bodies, it seems true to say, do not 


and 


understand the part discussion plays in bring- 
ing progress to thinking. Maybe they do un- 
derstand too well. 

They block the main service which education 
should give our civie union: open-minded search 
for the solution of society’s present problems. 
The old tyrannical view was that the masses 
could not think. The contrary has become 
demoecracy’s base. You must manage your 
schools that thinking, not mere taking from 
others, shall be their daily program and that 
the disposition and ability to search shall grow 
with age. ‘ 

My sample of Kilpatrick, here offered you, 


suffers from evaporation of much of its char- 


acteristic aroma. You will enjoy him in this 

® William Heard Kilpatrick, ‘‘Our Educational 
Task,’’ University of North Carolina Press, 123 
pp., $1.50. 
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latest summary of what you need to do. De- 
livered in the South, it is universal in its scope. 
It persuades toward a revival of the inspired 
proposals of the remarkable men of the re- 
markable time when the foundations of these 
United States were laid. 

None of the apt references the Professor 
makes seems to my mind more paralled to the 
spirit of his philosophy or more conflicting 
with a persistent type of common schooling than 
this piece from Jefferson’s first inaugural: 

“If there be any who would wish to dissolve 
this union or to change its form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is free to combat it.” 


LOOKING AT JEFFERSON AGAIN 
THESE continued references to the failure of 
the public schools, awakening sober men to a 
wish for firmer foundations, bring out a timely 
Professor Arrowood, of the 
the Star State 


University scours the libraries of his own school 


help from Texas. 
School of Education in Lone 
and those of Columbia and of the University 
of Virginia, gathering what Jefferson proposed 
the nation should do in the way of educating 
the generations to observe the ideals of the Re- 
public. This new book’ presents in his own 
words Jefferson’s contributions to public eduea- 
tion. They are connected by sufficient history 
and narrative to furnish illuminating context. 
There are here accounts of the great democrat’s 
self-edueation, his training of his own and his 
daughter’s children, his propositions and laws 
for school systems, his theories and principles. 
The 
education of the people at large is the only 
“If once they 


Some men trained to lead are not enough. 


thing that can make us safe. 
become inattentive to publie affairs,” Jefferson 
writes to Carrington, a drafter of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 with its educational advance, 
“vou and I, congress and assemblies, judges and 
Note the 


prophecy foretelling the Tweeds, the Crokers, 


governors, shall all become wolves.” 


the oil sellers, the shame of cities, and note 
the present inattention to public affairs re- 


7Charles Flinn Arrowood, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson 
and Education in a Republic,’’ McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 184 
pp., $1.25. 
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marked by every writer on schools and polities. 
He urged education for self-government as the 
state’s chief business. “To instruct all citizens 
in their rights, interests, and duties are the 
proper objects of education in schools whether 
public or private.” Convineed of the necessity 
of education as a state function he proposed 
that its support should come from taxing all 
the people for it as for an army, or navy or 
other protection of society. 

Professor Arrowood affords you a view of 
this pioneer educator’s expanding beliefs from 
youth to ripe old age—covering the field of 


primary, secondary, and higher schooling. 


SNEDDEN, HIS HAMMER AND BLUE- 
PRINTS 

You expect to find Dr. Snedden demanding 
more than the old obligation of educating the 
individual for personal benefit. The Doctor’s 
latest book* begins with the thesis that not only 
the present or potential society must be con- 
sidered but all America, civilization, interna- 
tional good will, and the Kingdom of God upon 
Zarth. “Religion and philosophy may be ex- 
pected to provide guidance for the ultimate 
values which can not be subjected to dissections 
and testings.” But this eminent analyst does 
dissect curricular growth, competence, social 
values, expected learnings, functions, societal 
education, human cultures and other educa- 
tional propositions traditional and rational. 
He does it with a more than Missouri penetra- 
tion. This is a “think-book,” forsooth, and 
prohibitive of your mere absorbing tendency. 
This Spinoza of educational faith challenges 
you at every page. The Professor would like 
you to tell him why you permit money and 
effort to be wasted on high-school algebra, a 
non-functional and nearly valueless subject for 
90 per cent. of all boys and 99 per cent. of 
all girls, there being no possible changes in 
method or content that will improve the situ- 
ation. Why, he asks, do you continue the 
modern language instruction? It is a travesty 
on good education. It is a gigantic quackery 
practiced on parents and the public. Do you 
know that your history studies in elementary 

8 David Snedden, ‘‘School Educations. Socio- 


logical Sources of Values,’’ Teachers College, New 
York, 187 pp., $2.50. 
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and high school are very slight aids to citizen- 
ship and culture? The fault is not in method 
but in lack of clear definition of aims. Why 
do you teach two or three times as much arith- 
metie in the first six grades as will ever be of 
use? Why don’t you throw off collegiate con- 
trol of high school? It has been of more dis- 
service than of aid to you and has failed to 
do for the colleges what they could have done, 
themselves, better by other means. They are 
floundering in a morass of misty purposes. 

Your newer introduction, except stenography, 
typewriting, are useless vocational efforts. Your 
physical-welfare work needs the clear objectives 
of society’s benefit. When you find yourself 
you will realize that civie education in grades 
seven to twelve must surpass, perhaps not all 
cultural education, but all such aimed at in 
“English Courses.” 

Thus does this cheerful David tramp among 
your idols with his hammer and then passes you 
the plans and specifications of a public-school 
system built of new stone, using only such 
pieces of the old pre-American structure as is 
essential for the democratic temple. 


PROMETHEUS AT YALE® 

THEN comes Montague, unafraid, with a 
sober scathing of the traditional bonds which 
hold you back. Believe me, his is a trumpet 
sound. “Humanity has not come of age but it 
has reached its adolescence in a new and, for 
the most part, buoyant mood.” It would put 
its childish things away. Among them its man- 
made religion, product of an ignorant era with 
false history, science and philosophy—a prim- 
itive absurdity, a manacle to progress. The 
translation of its crude hypotheses of ignorant 
ancestors into dogmas proclaimed by diverse 
omniscience is perhaps the strangest and most 
retrogressive phenomenon in all human culture. 
We have a body of folk-lore, the Christian 
Bible, the beliefs of ancient Jews and early 
Christians—some of their beliefs ugly, cruel, 
and absurdly false; some beautiful, just, and 
true; all of them mixed together as divine reve- 
lation to which all later human science and 
philosophy must be made to accord. To try to 
distort the beautiful, though false, accounts of 


® William Pepperell Montague, ‘‘Belief Un- 
bound,’’ Yale University Press, New Haven, 98 
pp., $1.50. 
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the ereation of the: world into a deliberately 
coneocted allegory is an insalt to modern intel- 
ligenee. Fact or allegory, no mind, however 
simple, could believe the literal interpretation 
of the Bible without the aid of a strong subcon- 
scious hope or fear. 

There is nothing of Voltaire, Tom Paine, or 
Bob Ingersoll in this Columbian professor of 
philosophy. Nowhere is he blatant, rude, vio- 
lent, impertinently personal, dogmatic or self- 
assertive. He talks as a gentleman; his temper 
is that of a scientist; his speech devoid of 
laborious technical terms; his style refreshingly 
The 
book is Yale College’s printing of Professor 


clear and with great beauty and power. 


Montague’s lecture in the Terry Foundation 
Series on religion in the light of science and 
philosophy. Dwight Terry, whose will and tes- 
tament established the lectures, desired the as- 
similation of the outeomes of science and philos- 
ophy into human-welfare plans—a_ broadened 
and purified religion. 

Obedience to authority shackled science and 
philosophy long enough, as everybody knows. 
Religion was the main bar to knowledge, to say 
it as Dean Inge does. Conformity to custom 
is of necessity the first thing in a child’s educa- 
tion, but to continue it so long as do our schools, 
to frame ethies on obedience and conformity is 
childish, indeed. The race ean not attain matur- 
ity until it puts away the attitudes of infancy. 
It would not be hard to show how schools are 
as prone as churches to delay the progress of 
living. 

With a calm discussion of the inability of the 
old Christian religion to satisfy the best spirit 
of the age, Dr. Montague unfolds the religion 
that is taking its place, belief in an infinite, 
all-inclusive ecosmie life, a will to good, single, 
pure, and finite. 


MAKING YOUR MIND MIND*® 


One doctor of philosophy and nine of medi- 
cine are set by Greenberg, Publishers, Inc., to 
the task of making a book for the ordinary 


10 Joseph Jastrow, Douglas Thom, James Walsh, 
Thomas Verner Moore, Karl Bowman, Abraham 
Myerson, V. V. Anderson, Esther Loring Richards, 
C. Maefie Campbell, and Henry B. Elkind, ‘‘ The 
Healthy Mind,’’ Greenberg, 160 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 269 pp., $3.50. 
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person in order that he may find what practical 
applications of the conclusions of modern stu- 
dents will benefit him. The authors are pro- 
fessors in colleges, consultants for employers, 
army officers, psychiatrists, an editor, a clergy- 
man, and authors of books. Their series of 
plain talks makes a practical manual for the 
conduet of life. The persistence of childhood’s 


dispositions, the absurd hurry of America, 
fatigue, worry, the blues, emotion and intellect, 
fear, the job, nerves, and keeping fit, are the 
main themes. Much of the matter was covered 
by its authors in a course of lectures given in 
Boston under the auspices of the State Board 
of Education and the Massachusetts Society of 
Mental Hygiene. The pages are rich with ad- 
vice on the more important issues of adult life. 
There is no special pleading for any isms. It 
Written 


by scientists and practitioners it avoids the sen- 


is a guide to healthy and happy living. 


timental and preachy padding found in many 
“paths-to-power” books. 

Dr. Thom finds that 50 per cent. of people 
who get into hospitals have carried into adult 
life infantile ways of meeting responsibilities. 
But the modification of behavior in childhood is 
more simple than in adult life. Dr. Bowman 
classifies despondents and establishes a startling 
The 


title of Dr. Moore’s contribution conceals a sur- 


connection between the blues and fatigue. 


prise. “Emotion and Intellect” would do very 
well for a cold and scientific analysis of mental 
processes but here it covers the whole philoso- 
The loss of emotional resonance 


Every 


phy of life. 
after childhood is common among us. 
community has its burned-out personalities. 
Novelists find the trait attractive for putting 
into their stories. It is a disease. It comes 
on those who live for amusement and pleasure- 
seeking. It is a tragedy to pass through a 
period of intense enjoyment of exciting pleas- 
ures at a time when hard labor should be laying 
the foundations of future wholesome activity 
that would produce works of benefit to society 
and bring the toiler stable mental peace and 
happiness. The physician knows too well the 
type of man or woman who yields to a disre- 
gard of the principles of conduct, who gives up 
to depression, who comes to doubt and disbelief 


in the meaning of life, and ceases effort. 
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As you read and reread Dr. Moore’s quiet 
and steady discourse you will be reminded, no 
doubt, of some experience you have had while 
listening to the rendition of a good musical 

The 
there is nothing wild or startling, 


composition. progress of the melody is 


satisfying ; 


»? 


when, all at once, you hear it progress into 


passages of gripping and sublimity. 
This Moore essay is like that. 
live and the dead living bodies. In 


the manner of the scientist it comes with you 


power 
It analyzes the 


minds of 


along the road but suddenly flashes this con- 
We learn that nothing real finds its 
that life 
The 


contributes. 


elusion: 


ultimate end in ourselves. We find 


must be recognized to be a contribution. 


harder one works, the more he 
Beyond all temporal rewards there are eternal 
values. Society has an end toward which it is 
ever advancing through war and pestilence and 
social conflict. This end will not pass with the 
passing of time, but by that very passing it 
will attain its eternal expression. Whatever 
one does in furthering this work of the social 
order has absolute and eternal value. It ean 
not be lost. There is no other dignified view of 
life than this. 


bility brings a new glimmer of hope into the 


To realize this even as a possi- 
despairing and disordered mind. Before its 
light the devils of despondeney turn and flee. 

Because others can do more is no justification 
for me to do less than my best. Whatever I 
“an do is a Contribution and it is eternal. Let 
me come down from the pedestal of vanity and 


do the work my hand findeth to do. 


THE CHECKER CHECKED"! 

Now, after the hundreds and thousands of 
lists of analytical details which principals have 
used to check the qualities, dispositions, suc- 
and failures of teachers, the tide has 
risen to the head 


enquiry for the boss, himself, a whole book. I 


cesses, 
man. Here is a searching 
imagine the author saying, “Why should Mr. 
Cubberley and Mr. Gist and the other authors 
of books on the principalship be read once and 
the shelf? Go to, 


them into the 


thereafter gather dust on 


Let us arrange to have come 
school every day, even as the Harvester Com- 
pany repeats its maxims to the office force or 

11 Robert Hill Lane, ‘‘A Work Book for Prin- 
cipals and Supervisors,’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 263 pp., $1.00. 
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the pastor says over the ten commandments.” 


Whereupon, Master Lane takes his selected 


authorities and the yearbooks of the 


National Department of Elementary Principals 


eight 


and turns them from things said to things to 
be done. 

Problem one is, ‘What do I know about the 
principalship ?” 

Sakes alive! If the had 


charge of the teachers who taught me had been 


principals who 
held to answer that, we should have had no 
principals. Continue through these problems: 
“What preparation have I made for the first 
day?” “How can I improve traffic control in 
the building?” “How am I getting the maxi- 
mum benefit from the playground?” What 
principles control our program making?” 
“How do I keep grounds and buildings clean?” 
“How do I measure my efficiency?” “How do 
I secure continued improvement of the teaching 
in this school?” So these personal and perti- 
nent enquiries jab through the official shell. 
They attack management of matters material, 
intellectual and moral. They leave no chance 
for side-stepping. Every essential of school 
management has been specificaliy selected from 
the wealth of authoritative literature available 
and put into its proper place in the scheme of 
The compiler has 
You 
The 
logic behind him is irresistible: “Here are the 
things that all the authorities insist are essen- 
tial to an efficient school direction. Why aren’t 
Mr. Lane starts with a 


the schoolmaster’s duties. 
inserted no personal hobby of his own. 


ean not attack him or wave him aside. 


you observing them?” 
stiff and conerete definition of education and 
works it out into daily activities, even through 
the service of observing and reforming the ecur- 
riculum. The author offers his book as a basis 
for three courses of instruction for intending 
principals. He gives this teaching during the 
summer sessions of the University of Southern 
California. The book is so stimulating I could 
use it myself as a teacher of school management 
and get a reputation. If I were a superinten- 
dent of schools, I’d buy a copy for every prin- 
cipal and say “this is the handiest guide I’ve 
seen yet. It is a work book; work it. You 
need not wander through a haze of conflicting 
educational theories. Here’s a straight road. 
Step on it and keep moving.” 








